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Prussian Schools through American Eyes. 
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BPBCIMKK TKBTIMONIALS- 

Thia printed report is before us, and provea tbut Mr. Parsons bas made him- 
aelf tbornughly familiar witli our systera of elementary instruction. • * It 
wll] be readily seen from wbot bas been said that Mr. Parsons is a warm friend of 
our schools, wbicli be bas examined witb the eye of a practica] scboolman, hop- 
ing that the information whicb be bas gained will be useful in New York. As 
County Scliool Commissioner be learned the needs of American schools, and bis 
study of the Pruasinn system of instruction has enabled bim to suggest tbe reme- 
dies. We are much pleased by the just recognition of tbe ability, faithfulness, 
and disinterestedness of the Oerman tesfber, and trust that this..scholarly report 
will find a wide circle of appreciatiye readers. — Translated from KathoUtehe 
Zeitschrift fUr Mtiehung 'and Utiterncht, Daafeldo/f, 1891. 

Tbo report deals only with elementary education, and is of special worth 
because of the particularity with whicb he describes the system in. use. The 
rigid and uniform practice in Prussia mates this poHsiiile, since the observer is 
not bothered bj too much freedom of eKcrcise on the part of the t«adier. Seeing 
one school lie sees all. — Atlantic Monthly, Aug., 1891. 

There is much tliat is instructive and wortJi the earnest consideration of our 
State Legislatures and our teacbers of youth in Mr. James Russell Parsons's 
"Prussian Schools through American Eyes." The Prussian elementary school 
system is the oldest, and is generally admitted to be the best in Europe ; Mr. 
Parsons shows pretty concluaiveiy in bis admirable report the marked inferiori- 
ties of the New York elementary system in comparison with it. The greut 
advantages of tbe Prussian system arc secured by legislation insuring a full and 
regular attendance of the children of school age ; definite uniform qualifications 
for supervising officers as well as teachers ; an approslmate equalization of local 
taxation for school purposes ; State supervision of instruction given in private 
schools and families. In. these particulars the schools not only of New York but 
many other States are deficient ; more particularly is this so in the matter of 
uniform qualifications for supervising officers, many of whom aresadlyin need of 
an elementary course themselves. — Neai England Magazine, ,Tuue, 1891. 

Mr. Parsons is to be congratulated on having compiled this painstaking 
statement, and Mr. Bardeen on Laving rescued it from the undeserved obscurity 
of an ofiicial publication. The teacher who wishes to know exactly what tbe 
much praised Prussian elementary schools do, and on what their excellence 
depends, will find it set forth here compactly and clearly. Tbe New York reader 
will have the additional benefit of frequent comparisons i>etween Prussian educa- 
tional details and those of bis own State. All those wise persons who are sure 
that America can workout its own pedagogic salvation without learning from tbe 
experience of any other nation, especially Germany, should not read tliis book. 
It might disturb their equanimity. — Edveational Bemew, June, 1891. 

Mr. Parsons was school commissioner of Rensselaer County, from 1885 to 
1888, when he was made U. 8. uonsul at Aix-la-Cbappelle. During his residence 
there he enjoyed special facilities and opportunities for information regarding the 
Prussian school system, and his report gives a detailed description of tbe plan of 
organization and the operation of the schools, which is here presented in a more 
compact form than any other which is available to American readers. The work 
is divided into seventeen chapters, wherein the reader follows tbe would-be ele- 
mentary teacher through the different grades to tbe normal schools and the final 
examination. These chapters give a clear statement of just what tbe Prussian 
schools are doing, and will enable educators to see their strong points and discern 
what is weak in our system. — New England Jawnal of Edueation, May 21, 1891. 
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PREFACE 

This account of the French elementary school Byatem was pre- 
pared at the request of the Honorable Andrew S. Draper, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction for the State of New York, and 
appears in the thirty-eighth annual report, transmitted to the Legis- 
lature Jan. 20, 1893. 

The following extract from Superintendent Draper's report 
explains itself : — 

Comparisons of our own school STstem with those of other States or of 
foreign countries aro interesting and instructive, and afford ua some means of 
determining tlie wisdom of our efforts to provide tbe best possible educational 
advantages for tbc children of the State. Something can be gained from tbe 
study of tJio ofllcial foreign reports, much more hj actual visitation of foreign 
schools anti contact with their school officers and teachera. 

In-1869, a commissioa appointed to make inquiry and report to the Legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania published an exhaustive report on the condition of in- 
dustrial education in this country and in Europe. 

In 1884, the New York Legislature considered but did not pass a bill pro- 
viding for the creation of a commission to examine the school system In this State 
and of such other States and countries as ttiiglit be deemed expedient and 
necessary. The commission was to report such changes in the school system of 
the State as were deemed wise, and $3,000 were to be appropriated for salaries 
and expenses of tlie three coiiimissionenj. 

Commissions, if composed of persons thoroughly fitted for the work, must 
of necessity Involve considerable expense. In the absence of legislation in this 
direction, the Department lias been fortuna1« in obtaining, virtually without cost 
to the State, comprehensive and detailed descriptions of the plan of organiaa- 
tlon and of the operations of school systems in foreign countries. 

The report submitted In 18B1 contained a well considered account of Prus- 
sian elementary schools, which has attracted much attention in educational 
circles throughout the country. It was prepared, at my request, by J. Russell 
Parsons, Jr., A. M., school commissioner in Rensselaer county from 1880 to 1838, 
and student of European school sj'stems and United States Consul at Ai:-la- 
Chapelle from 1888 to 1891. 

The present report is accompanied by a scholarly paper on primary instruc- 
tion in France (Appendix. Exhibit No. 4), which was also prepared, at my 
request, by Mr. Parsons, now one of the inspectors of teachers' training classes. 

Mr. Parsons visited France during the last sunimer for the purpose of study- 
ing the French school system. Hfs report is surprising in the clearness and per- 
spicuity of its statements as well as in its completeness and comprehensiveness, 
and affords us valuable aid in determining our own procedure. 

These two papers give a clear idea of the educational systems of the two 
leading countries of Europe which pay tlie closest attention to elementary 
schools. In the consideration of subjects cnnnected with the schools of New 
York and in the statistics presented in this report, frequent occasion is found for 
reference to the organisation and operations of the Prussian and French elemen- 
tary Bchoois, as they prove convenient and instructive standards of comparison. 

I may add of this what I said of the German report of last year, 
that it is altogether the clearest statement that has ever appeared in 
'Englisli of just what these schools are doing. 

Straci-se, Feh. 3, 1S92. Q. W. BARDEEN. 
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PREFACE. 

The belief that everything Americau is perfect constitutes a 
form of false patriotism which seems to be growing in this 
country, particularly in the field of journalism. There is a 
large and increasing clafis of men who can not bear an adverse 
opinion touching anything Americau "without falling into those 
hysterics of holy horror, which are the usual refuge of ignorance and 
stupidity." If we are to reahze. however, the promise of becoming 
the greatest nation in the world, we must cultivate the power of 
discrimination. We must learn to reject that which is bad; to 
adopt and perfect that which is good wherever it may be found. 
" The true greatness of a people," said M. Victor Cousin in 1833, 
" does not consist in borrowing nothing from others, but in bor- 
rowing from all whatever is good, and in perfecting whatever it 
appropriates." 

There is no branch of the public service in which this power of 
discrimination is more needed than in primary instruction. ^ France ^ 
has succeeded iu assimilating all that is good in the systems of 
elementary education of other coimtiiea without destroying the 
unity of her national character. J What France has done. New York 
can and should do. 

The problem of the French and Prussian teacher is to accomplish 
a fixed amount of work in a set time with a given number of 
children between fixed ages, who must attend school regularly. 
What is the problem confronting the New York teacheri? To 
accomplish an iudefiuite amount of work in on indefinite time with 
an indefinite nnmljer of pupils between five and twenty-one years 
of age, who attend school when they feel disposed to do so. Com- 
pared with this, the secrets of perpetual motion and of the squaring 
ol the circle are as nothing. 

Whatever may be the opinions as regards secondary and liigher 
education, the extent to which they should be gratuitous, the fields 
into which they should be carried by the State, almost all civilized 



people ai'e tinanimoiiB in recoga'mng the univorsal necessity of an 
elementai-y education in those schools which represent the botly of 
the nation. In order to make good and intelligent citizens, & 
mininmm of school work is essential, and the most enlightened 
have now settled on the period of seven or eight years for its 
aecom plishment. 

As stated last year in my report on Prussian elementary schools, 
it would bo most unjust to make an assertion that no good elemen- 
tary school work is done in New York State. I have visited many 
schools in countries of the old world aa well aa in Now York, and 
have never seen better elementary schools than the best schools 
here at home. More than this, I am aware that there are many 
schools to-day in obscure coraers of my own county, or hidden 
among the hills of the school commissioner districts, which no 
thoughtful person can visit without being most favorably impressed 
by the faithful, conscientious and efficient work of the teachers. 
Working for very small salaries, struggling against the disadvan- 
tages of irregulai' attendance and a short school year, it is mai-velous 
what these teachers accomplish. 

But it is in vain that New York State goes on expending more 
and more each year for educational purposes, "Without legislation 
insuring a full Eiud regular attendance of the children from six to 
thirteen or fourteen years of age; without a minimum'of qualifica- 
tions for supervising officers as well as teachers ; without an approx- 
imate equalization of local taxation for school purposes; without 
State supervision of instruction given in private schools and in 
families, we shall never attain anything approaching the uniform 
excellence of the work done in Prussian and French elementary 
schools. 

The material for this report was taken from many sources. The 
principal references are to — 

). Nouveau Code de I'lnetraoHon prlmaice. Piebard. PariH. moo. 

!. Annnalre de I'lnstrnatlon pubKiiue et das Beaux -arte. Delalalo. Parlti, iHftl. 

3, Lhb Traltemaiits. la OlasBement. I'Avnncenient. Uartel, Paris, isso, 

t, EldmentB da Morale. Joly, Paris. 1S87. 

11. Blatistlaua do rEnaelnnement prlnmlre. MiniaWra de I'lnBtruetlon pobllaue et 



moDauellea et Empltils 
Hacbetto. 



IB Beaux-artB. PariB. 
e, Qualiiues Mots sur I'lnstruclion pobUaviB en Fraiiep. B 
7. Nouveaui ProKTammea des Ecoles primalrea avee Dlvlal 

du Temps. Parle, ie»9. 
a. HnQuel s^D^rat de I'lnBtruotlon primaire. Journal hcbdomadali 

Paris, isei. 
9. RsTue internatioiialde I'QnseiRDeineiit Oollo, Parla, isni. 

10. Lo Patriole. Bourde. Parla. ibbs. 

11. Travail manual. Falvre, Paria. iSflT. 

11. iM Le^oD de Dessic dans len Kcoles DrlmaireB el Ian ClnRnes ^MmeDtaii 
rEnaeiKnemPnt aecondalre. Leprat. Paris, ivfa. 



l^brougbout France there ie at the present time a fermentatioD of 
thoagbt in matters pertaining to public education. This is particu- 
larly true in cities and large centere of population. In speaking of 
the expense of public education in Paris, Albert Shaw says: 
''" Probably do other city in the world secures eiiuallr BdTaDtaeeotiB results from the 
outlay upon schools. Under the compnlaoryeiluoaaonaotthoatteQdanoeof ehlldrenln > 
BlementnrT schouls line aotually beeo made almost universal. But Purls does not stop 
with elemeDtnry education Id readies. wtilinK and numhers. It main tains a marvelatiB 
srstam o( lodustrlal and trade sobools for botb Bexee. lu which almost everrtblnK that 
pertains to the production and traCSc of Parla Is taujcht and encouraicod. ) Amerlaan 
and EuRlleh visitors at the exposition ct 18M9, will remember the remarkable display of 
the Paris industrial achoola, eHpaclally In lines ol decorative manufaotare and art. It 
is In these schools that Parisian dressmakerB. mllllnera. artlflclal-HoO'er makers, turol- 
lure deslBuerx, bouee decorators, skilled workers in metals, and handleraftsmen In 
scores of lines of Industry are educated lo do the thluKs that keep Purls proeperons 
and rich. It is public money wisely spent that maintains sui^lL an eduaatlonal system. 
I need not refer to the bieher schools of solenoe, of elassicB and literature, of engt- 
neerlDK and of One ait. All the llowere of ciylUzatlon are eucourased by the Paris 
munloipolity. Tbe yearly expenditure of a modaraite bat reenlar sum for tbe promo- 
tion of nne arts, by means of the pQrchaae. under a competitive Byst«m. of deslKQS [or 
public statues, of pictures and murat deslsns (or schools and various public buildinss, 
and of other artistic works, not only educates the popular taste and adds to tbe adorn- 
ment and beauty of the city, but helps to keep Paris the art center of the world, and 
thus to malDlaln what, from tbe economic point of view, is one of the chief and most 
profltabte indaetrles of Paris. The mercantile icbools that train bo many tbousandE 
of women as well as men In book-keepiuK and penmanship are also an admirable 



We turn now to the special oonsideration of wbat(has been c&Ued /^-^ 
the most complete national system ever devised, of compulsory, 
^n^tuitonB and secular public education. ) 

Inteoduction. 

History teaches us that after great wars, and especially disastrous 
wars, public attention turns toward education. August 10, 1807, 
William HI, Xing of Prussia, said: "The State must regain in 
intellectual force what it has lost in physical force." Men like 
Humboldt, Fichte and Stein were not wanting, and the result was 
tbe reorganization of national education, substantially completed in 
1813. 

The story of France fi-om tbe close of the Fi'anco-Prussian war 
is another striking illustration of this fact. For more than half a 
century the attention of the French people had been directed to 
the defects in their system of education. Strong men bad devotetl 
their lives to remedy these defects, and yet comparatively little was 
accomplished until France bad been conquered by Pnissia and her 
very existence was threatened. 

Tbe study of public education in France is particularly interest- 
ing to Americans. Tbe laws, measures and methods, adopted by 
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a sister republic to insure the requisite training for good and 
intelligent citizens, are not looked upon so suspicionaly as those 
enforced under more despotic forms of government. 

The documents setting forth the condition of pnblic education 
in Fiance are remarkable for precision, clearness and brevity. A 
study of the new code of primary instruction {Nouvtan Code df 
V ItisIt action Primaire par A. E. Ftckard, 1890), will convince the 
New Yorker that our code should be thoroughly revised. It is a 
brave man, indeed, who has courage enough to venture an opinion 
ou school mattera in New York, Statutes are often contradictory 
and we are in almost as bad a condition as the Prnssious who have 
no code of puhhc instruction at all, but are forced to depend on a 
few general laws and many local decrees. The Freuch system of 
primary instruction, however, is so clearly set forth in the code 
that it is very easy to understand. As a consequence there is much 
less contention than in New York, and a great saving of time and 



The object of this report is to state as clearly and as concisely as 
possible just what the French system of primary instrnction is, and 
the results which are accomplished under this system. 

As in my report on Prussian elementwy schools, an attempt is 
made to state clearly and concisely the minimum of work required 
of each healthy French child, and the provisions by which the 
accomplishment of this work is secured. The reader follows the 
would-be teacher through the Kindergarten (eoole maternelle), the 
lower and upper primary schools, the normal school, and the final 
examinations. 

In ""ranee as in Prussia primary instruction is secured by the 
State against all casualties. It is uniform and invariable, because 
the primary schools represent the body of the nation and are 
destined to nourish and to strengthen the national unity. Compul 
sory education laws necessitate a full aud regular attendance of the 
children of school age. Oihcial cotu-ees of study fix the work to be 
accomplished in each of the difl'ereut grades of schools. Teaching 
is elevated to the dignity of a pi-ofession and the tenure of office is 
secm-e. The State is most generous in supporting schools in poor 
and thinly populated districts. Trained teachers are foimd in rural 
as well as in city districts and the school year is at least forty weeks 
in length. The State supervises the instruction of children of school 
age in private schools and families, insisting on deliuite qualifica- 
tions for private instructors. A minimum of qualifications is estab- 
hshed for all teachers and inspectors of schools. Special teachers 



must bold tlie certificate of capacity for their particular lines of 
work. 

These in brief are the principal advantages of the French ele- 
mentary school system. New York elementary schools will never 
compare favorably with those of France without similar proviaiona. 
Since 1871 the standard of work done in French elementary schools ■' 
has advanced with a rapidity which is without a parallel in the his- 
tory of education, and which would seem entirely incredible to those 
not familiar with the tremendous sacrifices the Republic has made 
since the war. ) 

Careful readers of the courses of study contained in this report 
will criticise the methods pursued in certain subjects. As a, whole, 
however, these courses of study offer many interesting and valuable 
suggestions, particularly in the line of practical work. 

FIRST CHAPTER. 
POLITICAL ORGANIZATION. 

France is divided into ninety departments (including: the three 
departments of Algeria). Each department is subdivided into 
arroiidissements, these into cantons, and the cantons into communes. 

At the head of public instruction stands the minister {Ministre de 
I' Instruction publiqiie et de.s Beaux-arts). Next to him come the 
director of higher education, the director of secondai-y education, 
and the director of primary education. These officera are assisted 
by inspectors general, assigned by the minister to certain depart- 
ments at the beginning of each year. 

The general administration is materially aided by the higher 
council {conseil superteur), a dignified body composed of the lq|,ding 
educators of France, which assembles twice a year under the minister 
as chairman. The minister has power to call extra sessions. 

The members of the higher council are appointed for four years. 
Nine connciloi-s, appointed by the president of the republic, and 
six designated by the minister from the elected members, constitute 
the permanent section of the council. This pormaneut section 
meets every week and advises concerning com'sea of study and regu- 
lations ; the creation, transformation and suppression of schools and 
colleges ; text-books and books for libraries and prizes which are to 
be rejected by public schools ; finally, all questions of instruction, 
administration and discipline suggested by the minister. 

The whole council comprises sixty membei-s, more than thirty of 
vrhom are professors and representatives of various educational 
institutions, chosen by their colleagues. Sis, connected with 
primary education, are elected by the officers of primary education. 
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Four, connected with private instrnction, are appointed by the 
president on the recommendation of the minister. Five are mem- 
bers of the institute and ai^e elected by the institute* 

The higher council advises concerning courses of study, methods 
of instruction and modes of examination, and regulations, ahready 
deliberated on in the permanent section ; regulations relative to the 
supervision of public schools : text-books, books for general read- 
ing and prizes, which should be rejected by public schools as contrary 
to morals, the constitution and the laws ; rides relating to foreigners 
demanding an authorization to teach or open or direct a school. 

The higher council is the court of last resort in the case of judg- 
ments rendered by the academic councils on matters of contention 
and discipline. It is also the fiiidl court of appeal from decisions of 
department councils in the case of expulsion of teachers. 

A glance at the Annuaire de V Instruction pvhUque for 1891 will 
establish the fact that the most distinguished of French educators 
are members of this higher council. 

Tiu-uing now from the general administration to the departments, 
we find these grouped into seventeen districts (including Algeria), 
called academies. The Acadimic de Paris includes nine depart- 
ments, that of Chambery only two ; the rest range from three to eight. 

At the head of the academie stands the rector, who is aided by 
the academic council {aonseil academique), composed of secondai^ 
school officials of the several departments, members elected by their 
colleagues, and six members appointed by the minister. 

An academy inspector {inspecteur d'acadSmie) is placed over 
each department. He is assisted by the inspectors of primary 
instruction, and by the department council {conseil dfyartemental). 

The department council is a council of primary instruction, under 
the prefect t as president and the academy inspector as vice- 
president. The members are fourteen! ^ number, including fpur 
councilors general elected by their colleagues ; the director of the 
normal school for males, the directress of the normal school for 
females; two male and two female teachers elected by the pubUc 
school teachers {litulaires) of the department from among the 
directors or directresses of schools or from retired male or female 
teachers ; two inspectors of primary instruction appointed by the 
minister. In cases of contention and discipline touching private 

*The Inaiitut de France comprisea tha Aaidihnie fl-atxfaiie; des Inacriptiojia el Jlellea- 
lettrea : 'lea Scieitaen ; des Beaia-art» ; des Soieiwei morales ei polHi^es. Each of the five 
divisions meets ODoe a week. Of the five members of the Conaeil ayiverieur.oue la cbosaii 
from eaob otlheflve dlviHlonsBta seDeral seBBlon. , 

I The prefect {prilfel) is the ohiet executive offioerof a department 

% laoreased Id the J>t$arfimiPRf df la Seam. 
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Bchools, two members, one from the clergy, the other from the laity, 
are elected by their respective eoUeagues. 

Members of the department council are elected for three years. 
They receive uo salary except traveling expenses in certain cases. 
The conneil meets fonr times a year, but special sessions may be 
called by the prefect. The meetings are not pubUc. A majority of 
the members constitute a quorum. 

The department council supervises the carrying out of courses of 
study, methods of instruction and rules, prescribed by the higher 
council, including the arrangements for medical supervision = 
deliberates touching the reports and propositions of the academy 
inspector ; advises concerning reforms deemed necessary in the plan 
of instruction ; discusses annuEklly the general report of the academy 
inspector on the condition and needs of the public schools and on 
the condition of private schools ; authorizes several communes to 
unite for the establishment and maintenance of a school ; establishes 
schools with the approval of the minister, and determines their 
number, nature and location ; may delegate to one-third of its mem- 
bers the right to inspect public and private schools ; may authorize 
a male teacher to direct a mixed school ; advises as to the number 
of pupLLs normal schools may receive ; draws up rules for the public 
Scales maternelles ; makes the Hst of teachers eligible to full instal- 
ment (titulnireti) ; draws up rules for upper primaiy schools ; advises 
touching the removal of directors and teachers of upper primary 
schools and schools of manual training; judges opposition made to the 
opening of private schools ; authorizes private schools to receive chil- 
dren of both sexes: pronounces sentence in disciplinary cases ; advises 
touching the authorization of foreigners to teach ; fixes the number 
of assistant teachers with the approbation of the minister; deter- 
mines the number of pupils and teachers in private boarding 
schools, 

SECOND CHAPTER. 
ESTABLISHMENTS FOR PRIMARY INSTRUCTION. 
Primary instruction is given : 

1, In Kindergi'vrten {icoles maiernelles) and infant classes {classes 
enfantines). 

The ecoles maternelles are Kindergarten for children of both sexes 
from 2 to 6 years of age.* 

'Tbesa molli-Tlu gcliool' are Blmllar to. thousb Dot exB:!l 
SladeiB^iteii- Ab tbe oama lnili<.'at«B. ttier sire plannad to 
adopted br an iuLelUsent and devoted motber. 
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The classes enfantines, anQesed to a lower primary school or to a 
Kiiidergartea, are for children of both sexes from i to 7 years of 
age. These infaot classes foiiii the meau between the Kindergarten 
and the primaiy school. 

2. In the lower primary BcbooU (ecoles primaires Slementaires). 
The lower primary schools are open to childreu from 6 to 13 

years of age. No pnpil may be admitted before the age of 6 
years, if there exist in the commimity at a convenient distance 
a public icole malerneUe ; before the age of 7 years, if there exist a 
public Crosse en/ant Inc. 

3. In the upper primary schools {ecoles primaires supSrieures), 
and in the complementary courses {cours compl^mentatres) annexed 
to the elementary schools. 

The upper primary schools and the complementary courses receive 
only those children who have gained the certificate of primary 
studies {cerlificat d'Hudes primaires, page 54). 

4. In the schools of manual training {ecoles mannelles d'apprentls- 
smje), aa defined by the law of December 11, 1881), 

The schools of manual training are designed to develop technical 
aptitude and to complete fi-om a special point of view the instruc- 
tion of the elementary schools. They receive children holding the 
certificate of primaiy studies or aged at least 13 years. By decree 
of July 28, 1888, no child under 12 may be admitted. The course 
of study covers at least three years. 

6. In classes of adults and apprentices. These classes are not 
permitted to receive pupils under 13 years of age. They are never 
mixed classes. The instmction given is practical with special 
reference to the trades. 

All establishments tor primary instruction may be either public, 
thiit is founded and maintained by the State, the department and 
the communes, or private, that is founded and maintained by private 
individuals or associations. 

Teachers and directors of public or private schools must be of 
French birth, and must meet the conditions of age and capacity 
fixed by law. Natiu-alized citizens may be authorized by the min- 
ister with the advice of the department council to teach in private 
schools, but all teachers in public schools must be of French birth. 

Instruction is given by males in boys' schools i by females in 
girls' schools, in Kindergarten, lu infant classes, and in mixed 
schools. The wife, sister, or near relative of the director of a boys' 
school may teach as an assistant in said school. The department 
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council may also peiiuit a male to direct a mixed school on condition 
that he be assisted by an instmctreBs in needlework. 

No instructor under 18, and no instnictress under 17, is permitted 
to teach in a primary school of any decree. The director of a 
school below the upper primary school must have attained the age 
of 21 years. The director of an upper primary school or of a school 
receiving boarders must be at least 25 years of age. 

Article 17 of the law of October 30, 1886, confines all grades of 
public instruction to the laity. At the same time certain provisions 
were made for the gradual execution of the law. In boys' schools, 
five years were allowed for its complete accomplishineut. In girls' 
schools no limit was set. A glance at the statistics will show what 
has been done toward the secularization of pubhc instruction 
(page 16). 

All rrench public elementary schools are entirely tree. Books, 
paper, ink and school supplies generally are gratuitous. More than 
this, the children of indigent parents are furnished with warm food 
in winter, with shoes and with clothing. lu Prussia, i>ublic primary 
instruction is now practically gratuitous,* but books and school 
supplies are furnished only to the children of the poor, who ate also 
snpplied with food and clothing that they may be enableil to attend 
the schools. 

THIRD CHAPTER. 
GENERAL DEVELOPMENT. 
Every ^ve years since 1877 the ministry of public instruction has 
published a detailed report of the condition of primary instniction 
in France. This period of five years is chosen to correspond with 
the enumeration of the inhabitants, which takes place once in five 
years. 

The latest report, published in 188!) (,Sta/isttq"e dc VEnseignemenl 
primaire — Paris, Imprimerie nntionale, 1889), is based on the 

*"I>er i t Am Qeselzes ffeatatCet von der na die Spliz^ (CHatellten srund^MzlichBD 
B«se1. dass die Erhebunff eloes ScbulKeldsH bei VolkeechuloD lortan olcbt Btattandet. 
swel AusnahmuD. indem or 

1. dleZulil^eiKkeltderGrbebuDit von Bobulseld fUr enlcbe Kinder, valobe innetb&lb 
deBBMlrksdervDD iboeii beeucbten Scbule nicht elDbelmincbalDd. 

J. ImUxbrlseD aherdle ErbebuoR von Sdhuleeld Bur (.iD^twelloD cocb ttestattet und 
EWBrDuriDBin-plt. AlBdBSKfgenwSrtJsbeBteheadn SebulKvId dur^ti'lpD Staatsbeltraa 
nlflblftedecttwlri."— AoKlllbrunKeSinwelBuaiduqi Oesetz vom li. Juoiiaas. Bfln ftl«ii 
AitlciA II o! Lnw ot MArcU 31, \W3 aad eubieqneot deareea, 
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census of May 30, 1886, and shows great progress ainco 1882, the 
date of the previous report. The statistics contained in this report 
are the latest available. A report based ou the census of 1891 will 
not appear in all probability before 1893. 

In obedience to the law of August 9, 1879, seven normal schools 
for males and forty for females were established in Franco between 
1882 and 1887.* At the close of 1887 there were 172 normal schools, 
of which 90 were for males and 82 for females. 

The law of October' 30, 1886, has caused a corresponding develop- 
ment in the upper primary schools. In 1887 these schools were a02 
in number. Including the 431 cours comp/etnentaires, upper jirim- 
ary instruction embraced 1,600 teachers and 38,000 pupils. 

At the present time public opinion directs that instruction given 
] in these upper primary schools be in the line of professional and 
/ industrial training. Proper advantages must be provided for the 
training of good workmen in agricultm-e, industry and commerce. 
The proof of this is found in the courses of study of these schools 
as well as in the establishment of the three great national technical 
schools oi A rmenlieres, Vierzon and l-'oiVow-t 

In 1882, there were in France (not including Algeria), 76,635 
upper and lower primary schools ; in 1887, there were 80,209, an 
increase of 3,711 public and of 863 private schools. 

The niunber of confessional public primary schools was reduced 
through the new law from 11,265 to 9,097, The numljer of public 
primary schools under lay direction increased from 51,732 to 57,611. 
On the other hand the number of confessional private schools 
increased within this period from 8,160 to 9,565, while the private 
schools imder lay direction decreased from 4,478 to 3,936. 

In 1882, France, had 5,052 motherly schools (euoles mnternellcs), 
which number was increased to 5,882 in 1887. These schools 
received 64i,384 pupils in 1882, and 741,224 in 1887. 



! placed 



* A partial rariiUel ie found Id Prussia whare twenlr-taur new normal scboals ' 
eBtahUshad between imo and 1876. 

( Br Ian of December 11. ism, and bj decree □[ March 17. [18S8, the emir's iiiann 
iTapprenliMaar and the upper primary soboolS" wllh technical coi 
under the double ftothorlty of the mlnlater of public Instruction ai 
commerce and induatrj'. Dp to Novombar, l«gti. oaly the three sreat technical Bchools 
teferred to above and a (e<v atteclal tecbDlcal achools such as those at JSoulogne-iur-Mtr. 
Roaen, Ham-e, Relme, Vabw'aii. Airt-aiir-Adour and Bar-siir-Seini'. had come nniJer ihla 
double regime. The statlBtlcB here given Include obIt the upper primary schools 
under the sole authority ot the minister of public Instruction. 
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The total number of primary teachers in 1882, iDcluding the ecoles 
viaterneUes, was 132,536. In 1887 this total was increased to 145,6(i8, 
of whom 103,008 were public and 42,660 private teachers. 

The percentage of lay teachers in public primary Bchools was 
seventy-seven in 1882 and eighty-four in 1887. 

The total number of primary pupils registered in 1882, not 
including the ecoles matcrnelles, was 5,341,211. In 1887, this total 
was 5,526,365. The public schools under lay direction gained 
294,786, while the confessional public schools lost 209,474. At the 
same time the private secular schools lost 13,537, and the private 
confessional schools gained 143,379. 

Bat the ministry of public insti'uctiou is not satisfied with figures 
based on registration alone. In order to substantiate these figures, 
the actual attendance in the public primary schools throughout 
the Kepublic was taken tlu'ee times within this period of five years, 
on a fixed day. The results on December 4, 1880, and June 4, 1887, 
showed an actual attondance of 91 per cent and 88 per cent respect- 
ively, of the total registration for December and June. 

The law of Juno 1, 1878, touching the Caisse ties ecoles, has 
increafied very materially the amount of capital invested in school 
property. The hundred five and one-half millions of dollars devoted 
between 1878 and 1888 to the construction, repair and equipment 
of school buildings, represents a sacrifice for which posterity will 
be grateful. Indeed, the large number of substantial public school 
buildings now furnishes a material proof of the definite establish- 
ment of national instruction, which had been so long in a precarious 
condition. 

In 1882 the current expenditures for public primary instruction 
were $26,757,888. In 1887 the amount was increased to $34,580,103.* 
Of this total, $7,600,000 were expended volimtarily by the com- 
munes for the development and amelioration of school facilities. 

The following table shows the current expenditures for public 
primary instruction from 1882 to 1888 : 



'InaludlnK aontrlbutloDe bj commuiieB tor euadnr expeadlturee of whl<^h do record 
m* kwt pravIouB W i«U. This laot ebould be borae [□ mlad la mablaB compSTlBODB. 
3 
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Of the $34,580,103 expended in 1887, the commimes paid 10.6 
per cent, the departmeuts 10.6 per cent, and the State 48.8 per 
cent. 

Deducting the oommitnal expenses {defenses dwerses communales) 
of which no records were kept prior to 1885, the percentag^ea from 
the three sources for 1887 were 28.1, 12.4 and 59.5 respectively. 

The relative increase in State aid since 1855 is shown in the 
following table : 
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The facts which merit attention ai'e the great changes in 1882, 
caused by the law making primary instruction gratuitous and by 
other new laws, and the increase in the effort made by the com- 
munes in 1887. 

The purrent expenditure of $34,580,103 represented an outlay of 
eighty-nine cents per caput of population * in 1887, or eight dollars 
and three cents for each pupU enrolled in December in the public 
schools, including the 6;o/es maiernelles (4,306,100). 

It is not to be overlooked, however, that the annual current 
expenditures do not include the $105,517,290 devoted by the Caiese 
des icoles between June 1, 1878, and December 31, 1887, to the con- 
struction, repair and equipment of primary schools, or the loan of 
11,554,313 granted the departments by the State for the construction 
of normal schools, f 

Of the $105,517,290 referred to in the preceding paragraph, 58.41 
per cent was borne by the communes, 2.C2 per cent by the depart- 

* " Fopulotioa lie la France. 38,'ils,M3 et sapulaiiim ewopieime et Urailile de TAlairit 
Ui.ltil — sg.A8B.STD."— .Jnnuatre staiistiiim de la Franee, IB8S. 

t " i>ul?r juinlBTSoull (U(!einbr«l887, [a Caisae dei €cole$ a iIifBuafe pour ainstmaliotui, 
rrfowMfionB. ameublemfitti ime iomtiM id&eme fiffretuft oa imgaa^e^ lie lai miUirmi rt rfemi 
(faim complpr Im Fngodem^nli pris par I'Elat naere leu d^parlemBTits pinir conatrudionM 
(Tecolfs normnlea] " Staliiliii'ie 'It rfti'eiv'iemenl primaire. 
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mentB aud 38.97 per eent by tbe State; $i)l,-115,(i94 were expeiided 
between June 1, 1878, and June 20, 1885, aud $14,101,596 between 
June 28, 1885, and December 31, 1887. 

Under the law, commnnes witb no available funds to provide and 
maintain suitable scliools must secure a loan from the State payable 
in from thirty to forty years. Inasmuch as several generations are 
to profit by these extraordinary expenses, they are not included in 
the annual cnrrent expenditures. This fact must not be forgotten 
in estimating the total cost of public primary instrutition. 

If we divide into ten equal portions the extraordinary expenses 
for construction, repair and equipment between 1878 and 1888, and 
add one portion or $10,707,160 to the current expenditure for 1887, 
tbe grand total for public primary education in 1887 is $^,287,263, 
which represents an outlay of one dollar and seventeen cents per 
caput of population.* 

In every group of 1,000 primary schools, 832 are public and 168 
are private. Assuming that the costs for each pnpil in public and 
private schools are equal, the expenditures for private instniction 
were about $10,60{>,OUO in 1887. On this basis, pnblie and private 
primary iustmction cost $55,887,263 in 1887, which represents an 
outlay of one dollar and forty -four cents j^er caput of population. 



FOURTH CHAPTER. 
POPULATION OF FRANCE. 
{Not including Algeria.) 
The census of December, 1881, gave France a domiciled popula- 
tion of 37,672,048, and a present population of 37,405,290. The 
corresponding figiu'es for the census of May, 30, 1886, were 38,218,903 
and 37,930,759 respectively.! 

It will be seen that the rate of increase is less than that of most 
European countries. 

• EiBbly-Bix per cent o( the Uita! publiuoartenteipaodlturo in lem was tor prlmftrr 
iQBtmatloD. Beoondary n&d blRber iontrui^tloD are now miikluB rapid prosreaB in 
FrancB. M<>re tban fu.nno.om hnve been expended )a buUdJnKB, repairs and eijalpmuntH 
■I nee ISTT, tbe State bearlns about half Iba bard en. 

I Tbe domiciled population Ipopulafifn doiulrilief) is the leeal population. The preneut 
population {pop'ilalion priarntr) ia made up of those who were actaallf present in tbe 
various oommunea on tbe night of May Jfl-so, 18M. 



Everywhere the population now teiids to group itself into the 
cities and large villages. In France the slow rate of increaae in 
the population complicates tliia situatiou. The rural districts are 
depopulated, and there is difficulty in secui'ing laborers to till the 
soil. 

School Populatiox. 

The school population is divided into four groups according to 



age, as shown la 


the tollowiug table ; 
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As groups two and three include the compulsory education period 
of seven years, from G to 13 years of age, the; merit a more careful 
examination. 

The population from fi to 13 years of age is divided as follows: 
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As in almost all European countries, the number of boys in 
France slightly exceeds that of the girls At birth there are about 
105 boys for 100 girls, but during the first years of life the mortality 
of boys ib greater than that of girls. 
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The following table from the last Statistlqae de V Enseignemf.nt 
primaire will be of interest in allowing the effectiveneBs of the com- 
pulsory education laws : 
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A compajison of the census for 1886, with the reijorted registra- 
tion, shows an attendance of 23,457 in excess of the total number of 
children. This is attributed by the ministry to lack of precision in 
ascertEiining and recorduig the ages of the children and to the redu- 
phcation of names. As a matter of fact, the number registered is always 
greater than the number actually in attendance during the year. 

The number of children actually in attendance December 4, 1886, 
and June i, 1887, was carefully ascertained by direction of the min- 
istry in all the public primary schools. The former date is in the 
winter term, which is the period of full attendance ; the latter, in 
the summer term, when, through agi-iciiltural duties, the attendance 
is somewhat smaller and more irregular. The results attained in 
this way differ very little from the general report. We are right, 
therefore, in concluding that the reported condition of the attend- 
ance on public schools merits all confidence. If we place the same 
value on the reported coudition of the attendance on private 
schools, we may state that altogether, excluding the icolea vtater- 
nelles, 91 per cent of the total number of children registered 
in December, 1886, were present December 4, 1886, and that 88 
per cent of the total number registered in June, 1887, were 
present June 4, 1887. 

The difference between the number registered and the number 
actually present in the upper primary schools is less than that in 
the lower primary schools, because the upper primary schools 
aituated in cities, where the general attendsJice is more regular than 
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in the country, and because, as a rule, the pupils are more induB- 
trious than those of the lower primary schools. The upper primary 
schools, for example, registered 27,475 pupils in December, 1886, of 
which number 26,152 were present December 4, 1886 ; 25,276 pupils 
in June, 1887, of which number 23,749 were present June 4, 1887. 

The difference, on the contrary, between registration and actual 
attendance in the Kindergarten [Scales maternelles) is greater. In 
December, 1886, 382,168 were registered, and 305,215 were present 
December 4. In June, 1887, 410,800 were registered and 338,280 
were present June 4. It is to be added, however, that attendance 
on ecoles maternelles is not compulsory, and that it is greatly 
reduced in bad weather. 

DENSITY OF POPULATION. 

In order to learn the needs of the various departments aa regards 
school accommodations, we must study the statistics relative to the 
distribution of the inhabitants. In populous districts fewer schools 
are needed. The school must be at a convenient distance or pupils 
will either attend with difficulty or will not attend at all. 

It is much cheaper relatively to provide school accommodations 
in populous districts than where the inhabitants are scattered over 
a large territory. 

The area of France is 528,400 square kilometera. The average 
number of children from C to 13 years of age is nine per square 
kilometer. But in the different departments the school population 
varies greatly. The department of the Seine counts 681 children of 
this category, while other departments average but from six to two 
per square kilometer. 

There were 36,121 communes in France in 1886-1887. The fol 
lowing table shows the population of these communes as compared 



with 1881-1882 : 
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FIFTH OHAPTEB. '^^H 

NUMBEK AND DITISION OF INSTITUTIONS FOR PRIMARY H 

INSTRUCTION. ■ 

The several establislmieiits of piimary instruction are divided as H 

follows: ■ 

1. IkiioLEB Matebnelleb. H 
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2. LowEB AND Upper Pbhuby Schools. | 
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a. Division of public primary schools. | 
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b. Division of private primary schools. H 
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CONDITION OF SCHOOLS. 
In 1887, 53,166 Bchool buildings belonged to the communes.* 
The number of buildings rented or loaned diminished from 15,625 
in 1882 to 13,34i in 1887. The condition of school buildings 
improved greatly dm'ing this period. There were 35,547 buildings 
in perfect repair in 1887 as against 29,355 in 1882. In 1887, 50,34i 
schools were provided with a garden (as against 42,586 in 1882) j 5,592 
with a gymnasium and 466 with a workshop for manual training. 

CLASSES. 

The classes in the several establishments of primary instruction 
ai-e as follows : 

1. EcoLES Matebselles. 

It is not possible to give the exact number of classes in these 
Kindergarten inasmuch as the division into two classes is not strictly 
followed in all. But as there are 3,447 dii-ectresses and 2,270 assist- 
ants in the 3,447 public ecolex mnternellts, and 2,435 directresses and 
701 assistants in the 3,435 private Scolea maternelles, it is certain 
that a large number of these institutions have in reality two classes. 

2. Lower and Upper Primary Schools. 
The following table shows the division of classes in the public 
and private primary schools: 
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In 1887 there wert 
under the charge of ; 



96,057 classes in the public primary schools 

a many teachers. 



'For purposes □[ coinpiLrlanil. the method of oalculntloa used In 1831 Is followed. 
Each s^ovijp scolaire la counted as twoBOhoole. If couDt«d ae one eehool. there were 
W.BiS echoolH In 1887, of wbloh number 1I,1I4 belunnad to the oominDDea and 1S.3M were 
loaned or rented. 



These classes were divided as follows : 
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In 84,7 per cent of the classes, the number of pupils did not 
exceed fifty ; in 9,6 per cent, the number was between fifty -one and 
sixty ; in 3.7 per cent, between sixty-one tind seventy ; in 1.3 per 
cent, between seventy-one and eighty ; above eighty, in 0.7 per cent 
of the classes. 

Like New York, France labors under a great disadvantage owing 
to the very unequal distribution of the inhabitants. 

In 7,117 ungraded schools, the total number of pupils- in 1887 
averaged 14.7 for each school. 

In 969 schools with two classes, there were less than .50 
pnpils. 

In 109 schools with four classes, there were less than 120 
pupils. 

In 118 schools with five classes, there were less than 175 
pupils. 

In 54 schools with six classes, there were less than 210 pupils. 

In 42 schools with seven or more classes, the average ntimber of 
pupils per class was less than 35. 

In 1887, there were 34,471 classes in the private primary schools. 
These classes were divided as follows : 

Bore' olaaaes T.MK) 

Olrls' classes an.TSl 

Hlxed clasBSH 1,139 

Total M.4T1 

CIbbbbb not eipeedinjt fifty pnpIlB 3l,G9B 
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The teacliers in the several institutions of primai'y instruction a 
classed as follows : 

1. EooiJis Matebnelles. 
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By this table we see that there were 7,571 teachers in these Kin- 
der^rten in 1882, and 8,853 in 1887. 



2. LOWEB AND TJPPBE PeIMABT SoHOOLB. 
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These teachers were divided between public and private sohools 
in the following ratio : 
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BATIO BETWEEN TEACHEES AND PUPII£. 

The reports of the number of public school teachers as compared 
with the number of childi'en of school age show that in 1887 there 
was one male teacher for forty-three boys, and one female teacher 
for fifty-five girls. In 1882, these ratios were one to forty-six and one 
to SLsty-one respectively. In Prussia, in 1886, the average number 
of pupils under one teacher was a fraction over seventy-four ; in 
New York, forty -three (on average daily attendance 26). 



SIXTH CHAPTEB. 
STATISTICS RELATING TO THE PREPABATION OF TEACHERS. 

M.VLE8. 

Id 1882 there were eighty-three normal schools for males. New 
schools were established in seven departments between 1882 and 
1887. 

In 1887 the uinety uonnal schools for males had 489 directors, 
stewards {econonws) and assistants {inaitres adjoints), GOG profeseors 
iexternes), and 5,443 students. 

In 1882 the eighty-three normal schools for males had 4,7G7 
atadents. In five years, therefore, the increase was 14.2 per cent. 

Between 1882 and 1887, 8,054 students were graduated from these 
normal schools for males. Between 1877 and 1882, G,105 students 
were gi-aduated therefrom. The increase in the latfir period, tliere- 
fore, was 31.9 per cent. 

Febiales. 

In 1882 there were forty-one normal schools for females. Forty 
new schools were established between 1882 and 1887. 

In, 1887 the eighty-one normal schools for females counted 474 
directresses, stewards and assistants {maitresses adjointes), 415 
professors (ej-ternes) and 3,544 students. 

In 1882 the forty-one normal schools for females counted only 
2,002 students. In five yeai-s, therefore, the rate of increase was 77 
per cent. 

Between 1882 and 1887, 4,285 students were graduated from the 
normal schools for females. Between 1877 and 1882, 1,310 students 
were graduated from these schools. The rate of increase in the 
later period, therefore, was 227 per cent. 



FACILITIES FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAININa 
The object of the law of 1879 was nearly accomplished in 1887, 
when all departments of France and Algeria, except Oran, had a 
normal school for males, and all except Alpes-Maritimes, Aveyron, 
Bel/ort, Creiise, Eare,* Indre, Tarn, Var and Constantlne, a normal 
school for females. Everywhere in a large measure and exclusively 
in some departments, recmits for the teaching force are now normal 
graduates, and normal school facilities are adequate to supply thd 
demand for teachers. 
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Under the new law the cnrrent expenses of the normal Bchools 
have increased from year to year. In 1882 the ordinary current 
expenses for nox-mal schools amounted to 11,378,385. lu 1887 the 
amoant was increased to $1,880,095. 

TEAOHEBS- EXAMINATIONS. 

A study of the official i-eporte of the examination of candidates 
for the brevet SlSmentaire and the brevet xuperie.'ir from 1882 to 1887 
shows that from 25.C per cent to 45.3 per cent of the males were 
successful, and that from 36.3 per cent to 56.7 per cent of the femaJes 
were successful. 

In 1882, 72.9 per cent of all public primarj' teachera held State 
certificates. In 1887 the percentage was increased to 90.8. In 
1887, 79.3 per cent of all private primary teachers held State certifi- 
cates; 85.9 per cent of all teachers in public Scales malernelles and 
71.6 per cent of all teachers in private iaolea maternelles. 



8E\^NTH CHAPTEE. 
STATISTIOa RELATING TO INSPECTION. 

Primary instrnction in France is under the minister of public 
instruction. 

The duection of primary instruction is divided between six 
departments. Six inspectors general are charged with the inspec- 
tion of primary instmction in the seventeen academies (including 
Algeria). Three other general inspectors supervise, respectively, 
the management of the normal and technical schools; the manual 
training in the normal and upper primary schools ; the instruction 
in gymnastics and military exercises in the various establishments 
of primary instruction. 

The inspection of instruction in vocal and instrumental music, and 
the inspection of instruction in modem languages in the normal 
and upper primary schools are under special inspectors. The 
inspection of drawing in normal and upper primary schools is also 
confided to special inspectors of drawing. 

There are four inspectresses general of the ecoles maternelJes. 

In each department, the service of primary instruction is directed 
by an academy inspector. A council, called the department coun- 
cil, presided over by the prefect, gives opinions, takes evidence and 
renders decisions on questions within its province (page 12). 



The primary inspectors, named by the minister, are subordinate 
to the rector ftnd under the immediate orders of the academy 



The primary inapectors correspond to school commissioners in 
New York. For details regarding the qualificationa of these officers 
see page 39. 

The number of primary inapectors for each year from 1882 to 
1887 is ^veu in the following table: 



The area of France being 528,400 square kilometers, there waa 
one primary iaspector for each 1,159 square kilometers in 1887. 

Inspection districts vary greatly iu size aud in number of schools. 
The mean is one inspector for 140 public primary schools, for 211 
classes and 213 teachers of these schools, or for 1S9 schools of 
every kind (including ecoles maternelles), for 28fi classes and 319 
teachers. 

The largest districts ara Marseilles with 860 aud 579 classes; 
Lille 1st ai:d Lille '2tl, Doiia! and Valenrieiuies, with 829, 701, 506 
and 644 respectively; Bouenlst, with 634; Courbevoie-Neuilly and 
the ith and 5th arrondiasements of Paiis, with 630 and D32 
respectively. 

The smallest districts are those of Castellane, Sist'^roii and 
Loudun, with 120, 127 and 118 respectively. 

The mean of 146 public schools is too high. Recommendations 
have been made in the latest reports to reduce to 100 in order that 
the inspector may visit each school under his charge several times 
ft year. 

The attitude of the administration, however, is far from satisfac- 
tory in this respect. Eighteen inspectorships were discontinued in 
1887, and twenty-seven have been suppressed for financial reasons 
since 1887. 

Cost of Pbimaby Inspection. 

The cost of inspection is paid by the State. It amounted in 1882 
to $429,271, and in 1887 to *428,93r, (including Algeria). 

There is general complaint at the false economy which has 
checked the growth of this most necessary feature of public school 
work. 



EIGHTH CHAPTER. 
STATISTICS RELATING TO AUXILIARY IN8TITDTI0N8. 

Clashes of Adults, 

The number of these classes for men and women was 28,835 in 
1881-1882, and only 9,053 in 1886-1887. The decrease of 19,782 was 
due to the rigorous conditions imposed by the State as regards 
State aid, and also to the rapid development of primary instruction. 

In 1881-1882, 596,322 persons frequented these classes ; in 188G- 
1887, the number was reduced to 184,612. 

By decree of April 4, 1882, these classes were divided into those 
in elementary work for the illiterate, and into those in special courses 
for the others in attendance. 

In 1886-1887 there were 1,579 clasBes doing elementary work, and 
7,474 special classes. 

With the development of primary instmctioL, illiteracy decreases 
rapidly, and classes for the illiterate become tmnecessary. These 
BtatisticB are interesting, however, as an additional evidence of the 
tremendous aaorifices France is making: for the education of her 



School Libbabieb. 
The following table shows the condition of the school libraries 
from 1882 to 1887 : 
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In many localities, thanks to the choice of books, the taste of the 
inhabitants, or the zeal of the teacher, the library is in general 
demand. In other districts, as with iis, the books seldom leave the 



If these figures from the latest official statistics are reliable, and 
there seems to be no reason for doubt, the number of loans increased 
76 per cent between 1887 and 1883, when the first reports of this 
kind were required. 
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We must admit that the above table shows steady progresa. Tliia 
is eaaily understood when we note the care taken by the authoritieB 
through wise counselB and prizes to encoiu'age a. taste for good 
reading. 

Pedagogio Liubaiueb. 

These libraries which exist in most departments complement the 
teachers' conferences. Teachers desirous of completing their educa- 
tion or of exteuiliug their professional information find therein the 
necessary pedagogic works, including periodicals and olhcial 
documents. 

The following table shows the condition of these libraries from 
1882 to 1887 : 
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In five years the number of libraries increased by 184, and the 

number of volumes by 303,532. 

SCHOOL SAVINGS BANKS. 

Caisses d'Epmyne ecolfiires. 

These banks are established voluntarily by teachers. The admin- 
istration of public instruction encourages them with the idea that 
the promotion of a spirit of economy on the part of pupils may lead 
to the same habit and taste on the part of parents. 

The following table shows the progress mad© between 1883 and 1888 ; 
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The decrease in the number of school banks iu 1886 and 1887 may 
be attributed to the fact that some teachers have Bubstituted postal 
banks for school banks. Nevertheless, as will be seen, the amounts 
deposited have increased fi-om year to year. 

For further particulars relating: to these school banks, see pag^e 
86. Facta like these serve to explain the ease with which the 
French people raise money in emergencies. They form and 
encourage the habit of saving if no more than penny by penny.* 

Oaisseb deb Ecoles. 
The following table shows the condition of the caisses des Scales 
in January, 1883 and in January, 1888: 
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The law of March 28, 1882, made the establishment of a caisse den 
ecoles obligatory for each commune. As the reaidt, the 928 caisses 
in January, 1880, were increased to 16,954 in January, 1888. 

Mdsee Pedagogiqoe. 

This very useful institutiou is situated in Paris. It contains a 
very complete exhibit of models of schools, school fumitnre and 
school appliances from all parts of the world. Here may be found 
one of the best pedagogic libraries in existence, and most interest- 
ing specimens of work from the pupils of schools of different 
countries. 

The museum is open daily, Sundays excepted, from 10 a. m. to 
5 p. M. Admission is by card except on Thursday (1891). 

It is now proposed to make a permanent exhibit of the cahiers of 
pupUs fi-om all French primary schools. Specimens of these blank- 
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books of monthly tasks Eire to be deposited (if the plan is adopted) 
annually at the museum as au incentive to earnest effort, and as an 
indication of the process made from year to year. 

M:8CEr,usE0U8. 

In addition to the auxiliary institutions mentioned above, there 
are thousands of museums accessible to the pupils and teachers. 
Many are directly connected with the schoola 

The value of these institutions is shown in the high appreciation 
by the French people of works of art. This is largely due to the 
foundations laid in the primary schools. 

Teachers' mutual aid societies,* the Oeuvre de I'Orphelinat de 
I'Enseignerrumt prhnaire,-\ army and navy schools, asyla for the deaf 
and dumb, the blind and the insane, and reform schools are among 
the auxiliaries of primary instruction, too numerous to be set forth 
here in detail. 



NINTH CHAPTEK. 
STATISTICS SHOWING THE CONDITION OF PRIM.\.RY INSTRUC- 
TION IN ALGERIA.I 

Inasmuch as public instruction in Algeria, by virtue of the decrees 
of 1883, is a part of that of France, we must review briefly the sta- 
tistics from the three departments of Algeria, in order to present 
fully the condition of the schools under the direction and sui)ervision 
of the minister of public instruction. 

In October, 1887, the primary schools of Algeria numbered l,12!l, 
as against 978 in 1882 ; 1,840 primary toachera, as against 1,492 ; 
366 teachers of Ocoles matei-ndhft, as against 296 ; 97,097 pupils, as 
against 78,016 ; 8,963 native pupUs, as against 3,616. 

Of the 33,917 French pu|)ils of school age, 26,830, or 79 per cent, 
frequented the primary schools. There were'also 1,400 pupils of 
school age in secondary schools. 

The recruitment of the teaching forae is assured in part by four 
normal schools ; two for males and two for females. Thera are also 
t(vo normal courses for native teachers anufixed to the normal 
schools at Algiers and Oonstantine. 
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TENTH CHAPTER 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 

Directors of private schools are free to choose methods of 
instructioi], courses of study and books, provided the books are not 
among those blEicklisted by the higher council as contrary to 
morals, the constitution and the laws. 

No private school may be given the title upper primary school 
unless the director hold the certificates required in the case of 
public upper primary schools. 

No private school, without the authorization of the department 
council, may receive children of both sexes, if there exist in the 
locality a special public or private school for girls. 

No private school may receive children under 6, if there exist in 
the commune a public eeole materrielle or classe en/antvie, unless 
provided with a c/asse enfantine. 

Every teacher desiring to open a private school must first declare 
bis intention to the mayor of the commune, indicating the site for 
the school. 

The mayor acknowledges formally the receipt of the declai'ation, 
which is posted at the entrauce to the mayoralty for one month. 

If the mayor find that the proposed site is not suitable tor 
reasons touching morals or health, he opposes the opening of the 
school, informing the postulant within eight days after the 
declaration. 

The same formal steps must be taken in case of a change in the 
location of a private school, or in case of the admission of boarders. 

The postulant sends the same declaration to the prefect, the 
academy inspector and the government attorney. He submits also to 
the academy inspector his birth certificate, his diplomas, a state- 
ment of residence and work for ten preceding years, the plan of the 
school, and, if he belong to any association, a copy of the statutes 
of said association. 

The academy inspector, either of his own accord, or on complaint 
of the government ttorney, may oppose the opening of the school 
on moral or sanitary grounds. 

lu the case of a dismissed public teacher, wishing to establish 
Ijimself as private teacher in the district in which he once taught, 
the opposition may be made in the interest of public order. 

In case no opposition is made, the school is opened at the expira- 
tion of the month without further formality. 
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Id cases of opposition to the opeuing o£ private schools, decisions 
are given by the department council within a month. An appeal 
may be made from these decisions to the higher council. The 
school IB not to be opened while the appeal is pending. 

Failure to comply with these p^o^^sions subjects to fines of 
from $20 to $200. The school is closed. In ease of the repeti- 
tion of the offense, the delinquent is condemned to imprisonment 
for from six days to one month, and pays a fine of from $100 to 
$400. Extenuating circumstances meet cousideratiou under article 
463 of the penal oode. 

Every private teacher may be brought before the depai'tment 
council on complaint of the academy inspector, for any serious fault 
in the discharge of hia duties, for misconduct or immorality. The 
department council may censure or may suspeud, temporai'ily or 
permanently, according to the gravity of the offense. An appeal 
may be made to the higher council. 

Every director of a private school refusing to submit to the 
super^'ision and inspection of the school authorities, under legal 
provisions, is fined from $10 to $100, and, for a second offbuae, 
from $100 to $200. Extenuating circumstances meet consideration 
under the section of the penal code referred to above. In case of 
two offenses in one year the establishment wOl be closed. 



ELEVENTH CHAPTER. 
ESTABLISHMENT AND MAINTENANCE OF PUBLtO SCHOOLS. 

Every district (com/n (me) should bo provided with at least one 
public elementary school, but with the authorization of the depart- 
ment coimcil and with the consent of the minister, several communes 
may unite in establishing and maintaining a school. 

Several villages of a commune may be attached to the school of a 
neighboring commune by a decision of the interested communes. 
In case of a difference of opinion, this may be prescribed by a decree 
of the department council. 

I( the commune or union of communes have 500 inhabitants or 
more, it should have at least one special school for girls, unless 
authorized by the departmeut council to substitute a mixed school. 

The law of March 20. 1883 makes it obligatory on each commune 
to establi&h schools at the chief place in the commune and in the 
villages or centers of population at a distance of three kilometers 
irom the said cbief place or from each other, and embracing at least 
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20 children of school age. By law of Octol>er 30, 1886, the district 
of tillage schools so created may include portions of several com- 
munes. In this case as in the cases referred to above, the interested 
communes contribute toward the expense of building and maintain- 
ing the schools in the pi-oportions determined by the municipal 
(iouncils, and, in ease of differences of opinion, by the prefect with 
the advice of the depai'tment council.* 

The department council of public instruction, with the advice of 
the municipal councils and with the approval of the minister, deter- 
mines the number, nature and location of the public primary schools 
of every degree, which each commune is to establish and maintain, 
and the number of teachers to be employed therein. 

The expense of the establishment of public primary schools is to 
be borne by the communes. The lodging of the teaching force ; the 
maintenance or rent of the buildings ; the purchase and mainten- 
ance of the school furniture ; the heating, lighting and janitor's fees 
must be paid by the communes. The same law also applies to 
public girls* schools now established in communes of more than 400 
soul's ; to public motherly schools (mofes inalemeUes) which are or 
will be established in communes of more than 2,000 souls, having a 
close population of at least 1,200 souls ;t to public clashes enfanlines 
embracing children of both sexes and taught by women. 

By law of March 20, 1883, the esi)ense of establishing a school is 
met either by levying on available funds of the commune or by a 
loan at the special caifme or by grants from the department and from 
the State. 

The site for the school is designated by the municipal council, or, 
in default, by the prefect. 

By law of April 7, 1887, the plans and estimates are prepared by 
the mayor and adopted by the municipal council. They are 
examined by the academy inspector who consults the department 
committee on public buildings. On the" report of the academy 
inspector, the prefect determines whether the plans and estimates 
are to be accepted or whether the municipal council is to be 
requested to present others. 

If the plans are to be accepted the municipal council is to vote 
the loans and provide the necessary resources. 
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Wheu the municipal council has voted a loan for at least thirty 
years, destined to pay the whole or a part of the estimated 
expense, and has decided to demand aid from the state by virtue of 
the law of June 20, 1885, the prefect submits the claim to the 
general council at its next sesssiou. If the council refuse or neg:lect 
to come to a decision, the prefect applies to the minister of public 
instniction. 

If the minister approve all arrangements, including plans, speci- 
fications and estimates, he lixes the amouut of the State grant 
according to decree of February 15, 1886, and determines the time 
for the completion of the work. 

The work of construction is supervised by a member of the 
department committee on public buildings whose salary and 
expenses ai'e included in the original estimate. The Stata makes 
no payments until the building is finished and approved, except on 
the certificate of this official that the work is being done according 
to contract. 

By law of June 20, 1886, the proportion of the annuities paid 
by the State may not in any case exceed 80 per cent nor be 
less than 15 per cent, in accordance with the resources of the 
commune. 

Communes whose centime comnmnal represents a greater value 
than 6,000 francs, can not receive any aid ivoia the State, either for 
the construction, reconstruction or enlargement of their primary 
schools. 

Each year the budget of public instruction contains a special 
chapter on grants to departments, cities or communes, for the pay- 
ment of a portion of the annuities due for the construction of 
public, high, secondary and primary schools. 

The following table fixes the maximum amount toward which the 
State will coutiibute for the different classes of schools connected 
with primary instruction: 

1. For a village school (ongraded) ll.UO 

a. For asohoollti tbechlel place of a oommuue (with one olasa either mixed or 

tor Klrls or tor bors) 1,000 

s, Foraiffvi«iiflsco(ai"rf. wilii one olaaa tor each eai S.KM 
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>. For an icoUtaaiemeUe S.WO 

t. For an npper primary school U.oan 
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TWELFTH CHAPTEE. 

INSPECTION. 
Public and private primary schools are inspected : 

1. By the inspectors general of pvhUc instruction. — These ofBoers 
are appointed by the president of the republic on the recom- 
mendation of the minister. They are chosen from the rectors, 
academy inspectors, college professors, secondary school principals, 
inspectors of primary instruction and other officers whose qualifica- 
tions are definitely fixed by law. At the commencement of each 
year the minister assies to each of these officers the departments 
he is to visit. The condition of normal schools is determined by 
special inspection. Yocal and instrumental music, manual training; 
and modem lau^ages in normal schools and in upper primoi-y 
schools are the objects of special missions, while the inspection of 
the drawing^ in these schools is confided to special inspectors, each 
one for the district to which he is attached. The inspectors general 
form a committee, under the director of primary instruction as 
chairman, to study questions submitted by the minister. 

2. By the rectors and acacl.emy inspectors. — The rectors are 
appointed by the president of the republic on the recommendation 
of the minister. 

They must have obtained the degree of doctor. The principal 
duties of rectors are to approve the list of books to be used in 
the public schools of each department ; to appoint the commission 
for the examination of eandiilates seeking admieaion to the normal 
schools; to regulate promotion of students in normal schools; 
to name normal school physicians ; to arrange the division of 
work in normal school faculties ; to appoint examining committees 
for teachers' certificates and pupils' certificates. The academy 
inspectors are appointed by the minister. They must either have 
had ten years' experience in teaching or liold a diploma equivalent 
to our bachelor's degree. They are chosen from college professors, 
principals of secondary schools, inspectors of primary instruction 
and other school officers whose qualifications are defined by law. 
The principal duties of academy inspectors are to insure the execu- 
tion of orders ; to authorize pnblic Scales maternelles to receive more 
than 150 children ; to accord dispensations in age for teachers' certi- 
ficates; to choose subjects for theses at examinations for teachera' 
certificates and school examinations ; to report the results of teachers' 
examinations ; to name the commission for examining teachers of 
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needlework ; to preside over the commissions for the certificate of 
apiitiide pedagogique, and of admission to the normal school. 

3. By the inspectors and inspcctrcsses of primary instritction. — 
These officers are named by the minister. They must hold the cer- 
tificate of fitness for the inspection of primary schools, and for the 
direction of normal schools. An amiual esamination is held for this 
purpose before a commission of five persons. Candidates must be 
at least 25 years ot age. They must have had an experience of at 
least five yeai-s in teaching in public schools. During two of these 
years at least they must have directed a school. They must hold 
the certificate of fitness for a professorship in the normal schools, or 
the title of professor or bac-helor of se<'Ondary instruction, ordiplomas 
equivalent to our high school diplomas or bachelors' degrees. The 
examination is both oral and written, including a practical teat. 
The oral examination embraces pedagogy, school law and school 
management. Candidates are required to explain a passage in one 
of the authors' designated for the year. They next draw by lot a 
question relative to some point included in the program of examina- 
tions, and, after three hours' reflection, this questiou is treated orally. 

The written examiuatiou consists of two theses coijiposed in two 
consecutive days, one on some pedagogic subject, the other on school 
administration. 

The practical test lies in the inspection of a normal school, an 
upper primary school, a lower primary school or ecole maternelle 
followed by a verbal report (1887, 1888). 

These officers correspoud to our school commissionei-a. They are 
placed under the immediate authority of the academy inspector, and 
receive no instructions save from him, the rector, the inspectors 
general and the minister. They are not permitted to accept any 
other public position, except the inspection of children employed in 
manufactories. Their principal duties are to assure the execution 
of orders ; to inspect new school buildings before they are opened ; 
to inspect public and private schools; to control the classification 
and gradation of pupils i to approve the time-tables adopted by 
school directors ; to authorize promotion fi-om the Scales maiernetUa 
or the classes enfantines to the primary schools; to make a report 
to the academy inspector within fifteen days after each inspection ; 
to supervise the formation and construction of public schools, the 
opening of private schools, of classes of adults and apprentices ; to 
establish school banks (caisses dea Scales) -, to give advice touching 
the nomination and promotion of public school teachers, aud their 
rewards and punishments. 
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Primary inspectors are divided into classes. To be eligible for 
promotion to a higher class, they must have speut three years in 
tUe class next below and must be on the list lor advancement made 
each year by the iuBpectors general, 

4. By the members of the department council appointed for the 
purpose. — These oiBcers inspect only the condition of school baild- 
ings, fumitnre, and snpplies, the health and deportment of pupils. 
They have no authority to touch on the course of study or methods 
of instruction. 

5, By the mayor and cantonal delegates (delegues canionaux). — The 
inspection of these oflicers is restricted as explained nnder 4, 

G. By the ritspectresses general and department inspectresses of the 
icoles materndles. — Both classes of ofBciala are appointed by the 
minister. Inspectresses general must have attained the age of 36 
years, with five years' experience in public or private instruction, 
and hold the certificate of fitness for the inspection of the icolee 
maternelles and classes enfantines. Inspectresses general belong to 
the consultation committee of primary education. Department 
inspectresses must be 30 years of age, with three years' experience 
in public or private instruction. They amst hold the same cer- 
tificate of capacity as the inspectresses general. These inspectresses 
advise the nomination and recall of directors and teachers of ecoles 
maternelles. Restricted to these schools theii- duties correspond in 
a measure with those of piimary inspectors. 

An annual examination for the fitness for the inspection of Scales 
maternelles and classes enfantines is held before a commission 
appointed by the minister. 

Candidates must be at least 26 years of age. They must have 
taught at least five years in pubhc schools. They mnst hold either 
the brevet sup&rieur (page 43), the certificat d'aptitude pedagogique 
(page 44), or the certificat d'aptitude a Venseiyne-ment des jeunes 
Jillea. 

The examination is both oral and written, including a practical 
test. 

The oral examination embraces hygiene, pedagogy as applied to 
Scoks maternelles, school law and school administration, in so far as 
the same relate to these schools. 

The written test consists of two theses, one on some pedagogic 
subject pertaining to ecoles maternelles , the other on questions of 
hygiene relating to these schools. 

The practical test is a visit to an eaole inaternelle with a verbal 
report of the same (1887). 



7. From a medical standpoint, by the communal ur departmental 
medical inspectors. 

Regulation of Inspection. 

The inspection of public schools is made in accordance witli the 
decrees of the higher council (page 11). 

The inspection of private schools includes morality, hygiene and 
the obligations imposed by the compulsory education act of March 
28, 1882. It touches the course of study and methods of inatmctiou 
only in 80 far as the same be contrary to morals, to the coustitution 
and to the laws. 

Ministerial decieea regulate the inspection districts, the namber 
of inspectors, their jurisdiction, classification, traveling expenses and 
promotion. 



THIETEENTH CHAPTER 

TEACHERS' CONFEBENCES. 

Conferences of teachei-s for the discussion of questions pertaining 
to the theory and practice of teaching were established in 1837, but 
were afterwards abandoned. In 1880 they were reestablished and 
from that date have been productive of much good. Attendance is 
compulsory aud the expenses of teachera are paid while in attend- 
ance. The academy inspector presides at these conferences by 
right, but, in his absence, the duty devolves on the inspector of 
primary instniction. 

The conferences ai-e held in each eantou, though several cantons 
may unite. The rector decides as to whether male and female 
teachers are to attend the same conference. Usage varies in this 
respect. The number, date aud place of meeting of these confer- 
ences are fixed by acailemic authority. At the last meeting of each 
school year, the conference proposes questions for the following 
year. These are published as soon as possible by the academy 
inspector. A report of each meeting is sent to the inspector of 
primary instruction. 

In the circular of 1880, relative to these conferences, Jules Ferry, 
at that time minister of public instruction, wrote: "It is important 
that our teaching force escape the teeliug of isolation which 
paralyzes the strongest wills. Yoitug or old, normal school gradu- 
ates or not, teachers must straggle against discouragement and 
routine. To keep each one in touch nothing is more efficacious 
than a full body which does not permit any of its members to grow 
feeble. In associating: in these periodic conferences, teachers not 
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only learu to (UsciiSB queatious oi methods and all tlie details of 
school organization for which they have a common interest, but 
they form plea.sant're1atious with their colleaguos and increase the 
points of contact with their superior officors, creating: a feeling of 
good fellowship and a professional spirit which constitnte the power 
and the dig'nity of tlie teaching force." 



FOURTEENTH CHAPTER. 
THE TEACHING FORCE. 
No one is permitted to tea«ih in any capacity in a jjublic school 
unless provided with the certificates required by law.* 

General Cebtificates. 

The general certificates of capacity for primary instruction are : 
1. T e brevet elimentaire. — Candidates must be at least 16 years 
of age unless a dispensation is granted by the academy inspector. 
The esamination commissioD is composed of seven members, 
appointed annually by the rector on the recommendation of the 
academy inspector. Examinations are held twice a year in each 
department. Each candidate must present an application written 
and signed by himself, with bis birth certificate, at leaat fifteen 
days before the examination. Persons convicted of crime or dis- ' 
honorable acts, or deprived of all or part of the rights mentioned 
in article 42 of the penal code, are not admitted to the examination. 

The examination involves three series of tests, — 

a. An exercise in dictation of about a page in length (the punctu- 
ation is not dictated) ; an exercise in penmanship of one page in 
cursive, bdlarde and rotide ; an exercise in I"rench composition 
(letter or simply story, explanation of a proverb, maxim, moral or 
educational precept) ; a question in arithmetic and in the metric 
system with the full solution of a problem (whole numbers, fractions, 
measure of sitffaceB and of volumes). 

b. The free-hand drawing of a common object of simple form 
(plan, section, elevation); elementary gymnastic exercises, pre- 
eciibed for primary schools. The girls substitute a sketch of some 
common object and specimens of needlework (under the supervision 
of ladies appointed by the rector for this purpose), 

* Teachers n 
ecclealnstlcs. 
llcensBB. 
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c. Five oral tefits, namely : Reading with explaiiatiou, from a col- 
lection of extracts in prose and poetry, with queations on the mean- 
ing of words, the sequence of ideas and ^ammatic construction 
questions in arithmetic includinff the metric system ; the elements" 
of French history and civics; the geography of France, with exer- 
cises on the blackboard ; elementaiy music; elementary notions of 
the physical and natural sciences. In addition the boys are asked 
questions pertaining to agriculture. No one is examined on a sub- 
sequent series if he or she fail to attain half the maximum credits 
allowed for the preceding. The oral and written tests should not in 
any case go beyond the me an of the courses of study of the highest 
class in the primary schools. The fee for the examination is 
two dollars. Normal school pupils are exempt. Rejected candi- 
dates may present themselves at the next examination (1887, 1888, 



2. The lirevet miperieur. — Candidates must hold the brevet ile- 
mentaire. They must be at least 18 years of a^e unless a dispensa- 
tion is granted by the academy inspector. The examining com- 
mission is composed of at least seven members, appointed 
annually by the rector, on the recommendation of the academy 
inspectors. Esaminations are held twice a year in each depart- 
ment. Candidates must present the brevet Slementaire, an 
application in their own handwriting and signature, and birth 
certificate, at least fifteen days before the examination. Persons 
convicted of crime or dishonorable acts or deprived of all or part of 
the rights mentioned in article 42 of the penal code are not admitted 
to the examination. 

The examination comprises oral and written tests, all of which 
must be borne at the same session. 

The written tests are, — 

a. A composition including a question in arithmetic, and one on 
the physical and natural sciences with the most common applications 
to hygiene, industry, agriculture and horticulture. The male candi- 
dates havGvin addition a question involving practical operations in 
geometry. They are permitted to use a table of logarithms ; 

6. A French composition (literature or morale); 

c. An exercise in drawing from a model ; 

d. A composition in modem languages (English, German, Italian, 
Spanish, or Arabic, in France and Algeria ; Greek or Turkish, before 
the commission at Constantinople), consisting of an easy theme, 
with lexicon. 
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The oral teats are, — 

a. QueBtioiis on education and morals ; 

b. The French language: Readinpr with explanation from a 
French author on the list prepared once in three years by the 
minister and published a year in advance: questions in literary 
history, limited to the principal authors of the 16th, 17th, 18th and 
19th centuries; 

c. Questions on memorable epochs, great names, essential facts in 
general history and in the history of France, principally in modem 
times ; 

d. Questions on the geography of France, and notions of general 
geography. 

e. Aiithmetic, .vith practical applications ; book-keeping, and, for 
the men alone, an elementary knowledge of geometric and algebraic 
calculations, land surveyipg and leveling. 

/. Notions of physics, chemistry and natural history, and, for 
the males alone, an elementary knowledge of agriculture and 
horticulture. 

g. Translation at sight of about twenty lines from an easy English, 
German, Italian, Spanish or Arabic text at the choice of the candi- 
date. Greek or Turkish may be substituted before the commission 
at Constantinople. The written and oral tests of the brevet auper- 
ieur ought not to exceed in difficulty the mean of the normal school 
coui-ses of study. The fee for the examination is four dollars. Nor- 
mal school pupils are exempt. Rejected candidates may present 
themselves at the next examination (1887, 1888, 1889). 

3. The uertificat d'aptiiude pedagogique.^ Gaadid&tes must be 21 
years of age. They must hold at least the brevet iUmentaire. 
They must have had an experience of at least two years in public 
or private schools. The time passed at a normal school as pupil- 
teacher after 18 years of age for the males and 17 years for the 
females is allowed to count toward the experience required. Dis- 
pensations may be granted by the minister on the recommendation 
of the department council. An annual examination is held in each 
department before a commission of at least ten members, appointed 
by the rector on the recommendation of the academy inspector. 
Candidates must apply at least fifteen days in advance, presenting 
an application in their own handwriting and with their own signa- 
ture; the birth certificate; the brevet eleiaentaire or the brevet 
Hiqivrienr. The examination is both written and oral, including a 
practical test. 
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The written examination coasista of a thesis on some elementary 
educational topic, composed dm-ing the last week of the long vaca- 
tion under the superviaion of the primary inspector, and corrected 
by the commission. 

The practical test consists of three houre' work in the school or 
class of the apphcant, A sub-commission, composed of at leant 
three members, including' a primary inspector and a male teacher 
(for the males) and a female teacher (forthe females) is appointed by 
the academy inspector for the purpose of supervising the test. The 
ftmale may take this test in an ecole maternelle, but in this case the 
certificate authorizes her to teach only as tttulalre in these schools. 
Private teachers are permitted to undergo this test either in their 
own class or in a public school. 

The oral test which is taken before the whole commissiou consists 
of criticism of books of monthly tasks (cahiers de devoirs meiisuels); 
questions relating to the other tests and involving the keeping and 
direction of elementary schools or ecoles matetneUes and questions 
on practical pedagogy (1887, 1888). 

4, Certificate as professor of the upper primary schools. — The qualifi- 
cations are the same as those for the certificate of professor in the 
primary normal schools for males and females (1887). 

5. Certificoieas prqfes&or of the priinary normal schoids for males and 
females.— There are two kinds of certificates, one for the arts and 
one for the sciences. Two commissions are named by the minister 
annually, one for the sciences and one for the arts. Each commis- 
sion is composed ot at least five members. To these are added, 
for the females, two directresses or professoi-s of normal schools 
for females. Special examinations may also be appointed. Candi- 
dates must register one month before the opening of the session. 
They must be at least 21 years of age and must specify where they 
have lived and what positions they have held. They must hold the 
brevet saperieiir or a bachelor's degiee or (the females) a diploma 
from a secondary school. They must have had at least two years' 
experience in public or private schools. 

The teats are written, oral and practical. 

The written teats comprise, for the arts, — 

A theme on a literary or grammatic subject: an histoiic and 
geographic essay ; a theme ou morale or psycliology as applied to 
education -. a composition in English or German, theme and vereion. 
For the sciences, the ^viitten examination comprises a mathematic 
exercise; qiit^stions iu physics, chemistry and the natural sciences; 
an exeicise in geometric aud ornamental drawing; a theme on 
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morale or education. The Biibjects are clioseu from the c 
study in the primary uormal schools. 

The oral aud practical proofs comprise, for the arts, a lesson ou 
some subject chosen by lot, followed by interrojjationa ; the reading' 
of a passage from a French classic, with explanation ; the correction 
of a task of a pupil-teacher; the explanation at sight of a German 
or Eug'lish test, chosen from the oflicial list of authors. The test 
for the sciences consists of a lesson on a subject chosen by lot 
(mathematics or physical and natural sciences); an exercise on some 
other subject included in the course of study, which may comprise 
the correction of a task of a pupil-teacher ; a physical or chemical 
experiment aud a practical lesson in natural history, the subject to 
be drawn by lot. 

Special Certificates. 

The special certificates for particular lines of primary work are, — 

1. Certificate as teacher of modern langiiagea.— Ca,jidida,tes must 
have attained the age of 21 years. They must have had two years' 
experience in public or private primary or secondary schools, or 
two years' residence in a foreign country. The males must hold 
the lirevet superieur or one of the three bachelors' de^^ees; the 
females the brevet eujiineur or the diploma received ou graduation 
from a secondary school for girls. The examination is held before 
a commission, named annually by the minister and sitting at Paris. 

Candidates must specify the language in which they desire to be 
examined (German, English, Italian, Spanish, Arabic) : the diplomas 
and certificates which they possess; the places where they have 
resided, and the positions they have held. 

The examination is both written and oral. 

The wTitten examination comprises a version ; a theme ; a simple 
composition in the foreign language (letter or story, explanation of 
a proverb, maxim, moral or educational precept); an essay in Trench 
touching the method of teaching modern languages. The use of 
the dictionary is not authorized. 

The oral examination includes the reading and translation of a 
page of moderate difficulty, selected from the list of authoi-s pre- 
scribed for the year, with definitions of words and grammatic con- 
struction; a conversational exercise, in the foreign tongue, on the 
page read ; the translation at sight of a French prose author ; epies- 
tion on methods of teaching modern languages (1887). 

2. Certificate ax teacher o/" wnnifci/ /romi'Mj.— Candidates should 
be 21 years of age. The males should hold the brevet nuperieur, 
the degree of bachelor of science or bachelor of special secondary 
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instructiou.* The females should hold the brevet sup&rieur or the 
diploma received on graduation from a secondary school for girls. 

The examiuation is held by two commissions, one for males, the 
other for females. 

These commissions are named each year by the minister, and sit 
at Paris. 

Candidates should register one month in advance, submitting a 
biographic sketch of the sis years preceding the examination, and 
proving the possession of the retiuisite ceBtificates. 

The males must submit,— 

a. A geometric drawing at a fised scale of an object in relief, or 
a drawing involving an elementary problem in descriptive geometry 
(line and plane, intersection of geometric solids in simple cases — 
prisms, pyramids, cylinders, cones and spheres, shading) ; 

b. A written composition on some pedagogic subject related to 
manual instruction ; 

c. A test in modeling from an easy model ; 

d- A piece iu iron or wood made from a working drawing ; 

e. A simple exercise iu turning and sciilptiuing after a model ; 

/, An explanation, in the form of a lesson of fifteen minutes, of a 
subject di'awu by lot from matters which alioidd be commented on 
by the teacher before every exercise in manual training, such as the 
tools, the material, the plan and the rational execution of the task. 
Candidates are allowed one-half hour for preparation. 

The females must submit, — 

a. A composition oq some question in domestic economy ; 

h. An ornamental design for needlework ; 

(,'. A practical test, including one or more exercises from the 
courses of study in manual training tor girls in the normal and 
upper primary schools ; 

d. Au explanation, in the form of a fifteen minute lesson, of a 
subject included in the courses of study of the schools last men- 
tioned in domestic economy and needlework. One-half hour is 
allowed for preparation. 

The candidates may ask for the following additional tests : 

a. Drawing from an ornament in relief ; 

b. A blackboai-d exercise of ten minutes, after twenty minutes' 
preparation, consisting of a lesson on the representation at sight of 
some common object in perspective. Certificates of candidates 

• Id FrftuCB the deijreea baobnlor of urts and bachelor at BcfBni^e miiT bo sacureJ M, IB 
TOara of aa;e. Tber are not as advanced as our avia bachelurB' dear^en. to which the 
liiplome de Itctneiilei leltrfi and theiiiptomp dp licenoi^ ea arieneef more nearlvuoneepond. 



Bustaining: tliese complementary teste authorize the teaching of 
imitative drawing {desshi d' imitettion) in the upper primary schools 
(1887.11891). 

3. Oerlificate as teacher ofdramng {desvin d' imilation el dessin geomS- 
trique). — An annual examination is held at Paris by a commisBion 
named by the minister. The candidates muet be 18 years of age 
and must register one month in advance. The examination com- 
prises three series of tests — written and graphic, oral, pedagogic. 

The written and graphic tests include : 

a. Bepreaentation in perspective of a simple object, such as a 
geometric solid, fragment of architecture, simple vase, etc. The 
candidate must give on the same sheet a geometric plan and eleva- 
tion, and, if necessary, a section of the object represented, the whole 
with dimensions and drawn to a fixed scale. 

b. A simple theme; 

c. The drawing at sight of an ornament in relief — foliage, rosette, 
capital ; 

rf. The drawing of a head after the antique. 

The oral tests comprise an examination on projections in general, 
on geometric representation and the drawing in perepective of 
simple objects; elementary questions on historic art with drawing 
on blackboard; questions on the strnctiire and proportions of the 
human body and anatomy in general. 

The pedagogic tests comprise the correction of one of the orna- 
mental drawings made at the examination : the correction of a 
drawing of a head ; a lesson on the blackboai-d on a subject included 
iu the course of instmction in geometric drawing at the normal and 
upper primary schools (1887). 

4. Certificate as teacher of singiivj. — An annual examination is 
held before a commission at Paris, named by the minister. Candi- 
dates must be 18 years of age and must register at least fifteen days 
before the examination. 

There are two series of tests. 

The first aeries includes, — 

a. A theme on some question of musical instruction found in the 
normal school courses of study ; 

b. An exercise in musical dictation ; 

c. An exercise in construction and harmonization ; 
The second series includes, — 

a. Reading at sight a lesson in ml/ege in the key of xol and in the 
key of /a ; 
h. Singing of a melody with words, chosen by the candidate ; 
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c. Perfoiinaiice of an air by heart, with words auil without 
aocompauimeDt, chosen by the candidate ; 

d. Performance at sight of a simple accompaniment on the piano, 
which is to be transposed at once into the key indicated by the 
jury; 

e. Questions on the theory of music ; 
/. Notions of the history of music ; 

Knowledg^e of the principal masterpieces of choral music; 
g. A theoretic and practical lesson by the candidate on the black- 
board (1887). 

5. Certificate as teacher of gymnastica. — An annual esanunation is 
held before a commission which is named by the I'ector and which 
Bits at Paris. 

Candidates must register at least fifteen days before the examina- 
tion, and iQust state where they have resided, what positions they 
have occupied, and what certificates they hold. 

The examination comprises oral and practical testa. 

The oral esamination embraces (jnestious on those sciences which 
find a direct application in the study of gymnastics (according to 
ministerial decree). 

The practical esamination includes the performance of live gym- 
nastic exercises from among those prescribed in the manual pub- 
lished by the ministry ; the direction of the gjmnastic exercises of 
& group of pupils (1887, 1888, 1891). 

6. Certificate as teacher of needlework. — The examination is held 
before a commission in eaith department. Applicants must register 
at least eight days before the examination. They must be 18 years 
of age and, with their application in their own handwiiting and 
Bignature, they must submit their birth certificate. 

The needlework which candidates are to execute is chosen ivom 
the courses of study in the middle and upper clutises of the lower 
primary schools (1887). 

Certificate as teacher of militanj exercises. — The examination is 
held before a commission in each department. Candidates should 
register eight days in advance. They should be 18 years of age, 
and with the appUcation written in their own hand and signed, they 
should submit their birth certificate ; a certificate of the military 
authorities that they have served in the active army, and have 
merited the certificate of good conduct. 

Candidates du'ect the military exercises of a group of pupils as 
indicated by the commission in accoi-dance with the program of the 
lower primary schools (1887), 
7 
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8. Certificaie as teacher of agricuUure. — Candidates should hold the 
brevet supeneur and the certificat d'aptiiude pedagogique, and should have 
been tor one year in a State agricultural school. Dispensations may 
be granted by the minister ou the recommendation of the rector. 

The possession of the profesaor's certificate for the normal schools 
and for the upper primary schools does away with the necessity of 
holding the certificcU d'aptiiude pedagogiqite. 

The examination include oral, written and practical testa. 

The written tests consist of a composition on a subject included 
in the course of study in agiuculture and horticulture in the upper 
primary schools. Candidates are forbidden to use any book or note. 

The oral tests consist of an explanation, after preparation with 
closed doors, of a subject taken from the course of study of upper 
primary schools in agriculture and horticulture ; of questions on 
the physical and natural sciences in their relations to agriculture. 

The practical proofs are two in number. The first is in connec- 
tion with agricultural experiments or land improvements. It 
embraces the composition of the soil, the proper manures, the 
manner of using, the seed to sow, the variety of plants to cultivate, 
the manner of cultivation, the feeding of live stock, the poultiy, etc. 
The second takes place in a garden. It relates to the operations of 
grafting and pruning, to the multiplication of fruit trees, to market- 
gardening, apiculture, etc. In the course of these tests, the candi- 
dates are to respond to questions of the jm-y. particularly concerning 
products of the neighborhood (1891). 

9. Gerlijkale as directs of normal school. — The qualifications are 
the same as those for an inspector of primary schools tmd are given 
in the chapter on inspection. 

Classes of TEACHEiis. — Penalties and Kecompenses. 

Male and female teachers are divided into two classes, called 
xlogiaires and tilidaires. 

No one can be appointed instiiuteur Cituiaire if he has not had at 
least two years' experience in a public or private school, if he is not 
provided with the certificat d'aptiiude pedagogique, and if he has not 
been placed on the list prepared by the department council. 

The time passed at the normal school after 18 for the males and 
17 for the females is allowed in reckoning the two years. 

Dispensations may be granted by the minister on the recom- 
mendation of the depai-tment council. 

The titutaires in charge of a school with more than two classes 
take the name directeur or directrice of lower primary schools. 
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The number of assistants ia schools with several classes is deter- 
mined by the department council. These assistants are either 
stagiaires or litulaires. Assistants in upper primary schools must be 
21 years of age and hold the brevet supi'-rieur. If provided with the 
certificate of capacity for a professorship in normal schools, they 
assame the title professor. 

All pubUc school teachers are shut out from the commercial and 
industrial professions, and from administrative duties. They are 
forbidden to hold employments in connection with religious ser- 
vices. They may exercise the duties of mayoralty-secretary, with 
the authorization of the department council. 

Infiiiuteurs stagiaires teach under appointment of the academy 
inspector. This appointment may be revoked by the academy 
inspector for cause shown by the primary inspector. 

The slagiaires are subject to the same discipHiies as the lUulairea, 
excepting revocation. 

The department council prepares annually a list of all teachers 
ehgible for promotion to the rank of tiiidaires as asBistanta in or in 
charge of a school. 

The appointment of inslituleurs tilulaires is made by the prefect, 
with the authority of the minister and on the proposition of the 
academy inspector. 

Directors, directresses and professors of upper primary schools 
are appointed by the minister. They should hold the certificate of 
fitness for a professorship in the normal schools. 

Assistant teachers holding the brevet superieur, and special teach- 
ers, are appointed by the prefect on the recommendation of the 
academy inspector. 

Directors and directresses of schools of manual training are 
appointed by the minister according to the couditious of the law of 
December 11, 1880, and the decree of March 17, 1888. 

Change of residence of tilulaires for the needs of the service is 
pronouuced by the prefect on the recommendation of the academy 
inspector. Change of residence of ulagtairea is pronounced by the 
academy inspector. > 

The disciplines applicable to the public primary teaching force 
are reprimand, censure, revocation, suspension for a period not 
exceeding five years, expulsion. 

The reprimand is pronounced by the academy inspector. The 
censure ia ^ven by the academy inspector on cause shown by the 
department council. It may be inserted in the official bulletin. 
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The revocatiou is prouomiced by the prefect on the propositioii 
of the acftJemy iuBpector and for cause shown by the department 
ooimcU. An appeal miy be made to the minister. Temporary aua- 
pension and absolute expulsion are pronounced by a decree of the 
department council. 

An appeal may be made to the higher council. 

In serioiis and urgent cases the academy inspector may suspend 
a teacher while the investigation is pending, but said teacher does 
not forfeit hia salary for the period. 

Pnblit; primary school teachers may receive honorable mention, 
bronze and silver medals. 

One silver medal may be given annually for each group of 300 
teachers, and one for each fraction exceeding 150. 

One bronze medal may be given for each group of 160 teachers. 

One honorable mention may be pronounced for each 100 teachers. 

No one can obtain honorable mention who has not at least five 
years' experience as litulaire. 

No one can obtain the bronze medal unless he received honorable 
mention at least two years before. 

No one can obtain the silver medal unless he received the bronze 
medal at least two years before. 

Eetired teachers may be given the title honorary, if they have 
had twenty-five years' active service and hold at least the bronze 
medal. They ai'e permitted to take part iu the pedagogic confer- 
ences of their cantons. 

EIFTEENTH CHAPTER. 
COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 

Primary instruction comprises : 
Morals and civics ; 
Heading and writing ; 

The French language and the elements of French literature; 
Geography, particularly that of France ; 
History, particularly French history up to our own day ; 
Common notions of law and of political economy j 
The elements of the natural sciences, physics and mathematics; 

their applica.tions to agiicidtiu'e, hygiene, the indnstrial arts ; 

mannal training and use of tools of the principal trades ; 
The elements of dx-awing, modeling and music ; 
Gymnastics ; 
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Military exei-cises, for the boys ; 
Neeillework, for the girls. 

Primary instruction is obligatory for children of both sexes from 
6 to 13 years of age. It may be given in primary or secondary 
schools, in public or private schools or in the family (by the father 
or by any pei-son whom he may choose). 

A special regulation determines the means of assuring primary 
instruction to deaf-mutes and to the blind. 

Public primary schools are to be closed one day in each week in 
addition to Sunday, that parents may give their children religions 
instruction outside (he school buildings, if they desire to do so. 
Religious instruction may not be given in the school buildings or 
their dependencies. 

Commissions acoLAinES. 

In each commime there is a school committee {commission scotaire), 
which supervises and encourages the frequentation of the schools. 
It is composed of the mayor or of an assistant delegated by him, as 
president; of one of the cantonal delegates and, in commimes com- 
prising several cantons, of as many delegates as there are cantons, 
appointed by the academy inspector; of members designated by 
the municipal council in number not exceeding one-third the mem- 
bers of the council. In case the municipal council fail to nominate 
these membere, they are appointed by the prefect. 

At Paris and at Lyons there is a commission scolaire tor each 
municipal arrondissement, presided over by the mayor or by an assist- 
ant designated by him. It is composed of -one of the cantonal 
delegates appointed by the academy inspector, and of from three 
to seven members for each arrondissemenl, designated by the munici- 
pal council. 

The terms of members appointed by the municipal council expire 
with the election of a new council. 

The primary inspector is a member of all commissions scotaires in 
his district. 

The law of April 5, 1884, determines the question of eligibility to 
membership in a vojnmission scolaire. 

The comnnssion scolaire meets at least once in three months on 
the call of the president or of the primary iuspector. A majority 
of the members constitute a quorum for the transaction of business; 
but if after two caIIs there is not a quorum, the commi>"Hon scolaire 
may transact the special business tor which it was convened provided 
the mayor or the assistant who takes his place, the primary inspector 
and the cantonal delegate are present. 
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Unexcused absence at three c.ioiiBet;ntiTe meetings worka forfeiture 
of membership. 

A copy of the proceedings of the commission gcolaire is to be for- 
warded by the president to the primary inspector within three days 
after the meeting. 

The commission scolaire may not interfere with matters and 
methods of instniction. 

The primary inspector, parents or guardians may appeal from 
decisions of commissions scolaires. The appeal, in the form of a 
simple '-fitter, is to be addressed within six days, to the prefect and 
to the persons interested. It may be referred to the department 
council as a court of last resort. Parents or guardians may be 
represented by attorneys before the department council. 

The sessioua of the department cooncila and of ai/nmissions scolaires 
are not public. 

Certificate of P rimar y Studies. 

A certificate of primary studies {certificat d'Hudes pnmaires) is 
awarded to those children who at the age of 11 years and upward 
complete successfully the public examination prescribed by law. 
Holders of this certificate are freed from the obligation to attend 
school. 

Cantonal commissions are appointed by the rectors, on the propo- 
sition of the academy inspectors, to judge of the fitness of candidates 
for the certificate of primary studies. These commissions meet 
annually on the call of the academy inspector. The primary 
inspector is the presiding officer. In the examination of girls, some 
members of the commission must be women. 

At the time prescribed by the academy inspector, each teacher 
prepares a list of the candidates in his school, with name, date and 
place of birth, residence of the family andsignature of each candidate. 

Parents whose children do not attend school must furnish the 
same information. 

The list is certified by the mayor, and transmitted to the primary 
inspector. 

No candidate may be admitted who is under 11 yeajrs of age at the 
date of the examination. 

The examination is both written and oraL 

The written testa are under the super^^ision of the members of the 
commission, and are private. 

They include: 

1. An exercise in dictation of not more than fifteen lines ; the end 
of each sentence is indicated ; 



I 




The ieleoMOQ for ihlH eierolse was ehoBsn by ma and was dictaiod to the class br tba 
CeMlhet. nbo Indlcatiid punctuation. The time allowed whb too Btiort for i^uretul iicl neat 
work. The other Hpeelm ana are nboiit tbe Dame. Thl-> work waa done la tha middle course 
ot a iinblic elemeotair Bchool In Pirla. 
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2. Two questions in arithmetic, including the metric system ; 

3. A simple composition (story, letter, etc.). 

Girls are to execute a task in needlework under tbe siipervision 
of a woman appointed for the purpose. 

The time and credits allotted to eaah test are given in tbe follow- 
ing table : 



TEST, 


Time. 


Oradlta. 












10 




I hour 

Ihour 

Ihoor 


10 




10 











Only thoae candidates are admitted to the oral examination who 
succeed in obtaining at least 50 per cent of the total number of 
credits. Zero in any one test involves rejection. 

The oral tests are pubhc. They take place before a special com- 
mission under the primary inspector as presiding officer. 

They include: 

Beading with explanation, and the recitation of a selection chosen 
from a list presenteil by the candidate j 

Questions in history and geogi-aphy. 

Ten credits are allotted to each test. The oral examination is not 
to exceed fifteen minutes in length for each candidate. 

Ko one receives a certificate of primary studies who fails to obtain 
60 per cent of the total number of credits allotted to the written 
and oral examinations. 

On demand of candidates, linear drawing and agriculture may be 
included in the examiuation. 

Certilicates mention complementary subjects in which candidates 
have attained 50 per cent. 

A report of the examination is forwarded to tbe academy inspector 
who satisfies himself as to the regularity of the proceedings and 
then issues certificates to successful candidates. 

In 1882, 91,153 certificates of primary studies were issued ; iu 1887, 
the corresponding number reported was 144,04fi. 



Other Pbovisionk of the CoMFirLBOBY Education Law. 

The father or guardiau of a chikl subject to the compulsory educa- 
tion law must give the mayor of the eommuiie notice at leaat 
fifteen days before the opeuiDg of the term whether the child is to 
receive instruction iu the family, in a public or private school, indi- 
cating the school. 

Families living near several public schools may choose between 
these schools, whetlier they sre situated in their commune or not, 
provided the number of pupils does not exceed the maximum 
authorized by the regulations. In cases of dispute, the department 
council is the final court of appeal. 

The mayor prepares annually, with the assistance of the commis- 
non scolaire, a list of all the children from 6 to 13 years of ape, and 
advises parents and guardians of the date of the opening of the term. 

In case the parents or guardians fail to give notice fifteen days 
before the opening of the term, the chQd is enrolled by the mayor 
in one of the piibhc schools and a notice is sent to the parents or 
guartUan. 

Eight days before the opening of the term, the mayor submits to 
the directors of public and private schools a list of the children who 
ought to attend. A copy of this list is sent to the primary inspector. 

When a child leaves school, the parents or guardians must give 
notice immediately to the mayor, indicating how the child is to 
receive instruction in the future. 

Parents or guardians must inform the school-director of the reasons 
for temporary absences. 

School-directors must keep a register, showing for each class the 
attendance of pupils registered. At the end of each month they 
must send an abstract of this register to the mayor, indicating the 
number of absences and the reasons therefor. 

Excuses for absence are submitted to the commission scolaire. The 
only excuses '^'deemed sufficient are sickness of the child, death of a 
member of the family, detentions resulting from imperfect com- 
munications, accidental in character. Exceptional circumstances 
meet due consideration before the commission. 

Every director of a private school who fails to conform to the 
preceding prescriptions is reported by the commission and the 
primary iospector to the department council. The council may 
then pronounce the following punishments. 

a. Warning ; b. Censure ; c. Suspension for a month at the most, 
Eind, in case of repetition of the offense, for three months at most. 

When a child shall have been absent foui' times in one month, 
during at least one-half day, without jup"" "^u by the commission, 



the father or guardian ib asked at least three days in advance to 
appear before the commission at the mayoralty. He is there 
reminded of the duty imposed by the law. 

In case of repetition of the offense within a twelvemonth, the 
child is posted for fifteen days or one month at the entrance to 
the mayoralty, with the full name and standing of the person 
responsible and with an indication of the char^. 

In case of a second repetition of the offense, the commission or 
the primary inspector lodge a complaint with the police justice, 
■who pronounces sentences according to articles 479, 480 sq. of the 
penal code. Article 463 of the same code is applicable. The com- 
miesion scolaire may grant children living with parents or guardians, 
on reasonable demand, a dispensation of three mouths annually, 
exclitsive of vacations. If the dispensation exceed fifteen days the 
primaiy inspector must approve. 

These dispositions are not applicable to children accompanying 
their parents or guardians when absenting themselves temporarily 
from the commune. In this case a verbal or written notice to the 
mayor suffices. No child under 12 can be employed industrially 
unless in actual attendance on a pubhc or private school. Every 
child employed industrially who is under 12 years of age must 
attend school during leiaiu^ hours. He must receive daily at least 
two hours' instruction, if a special school is attached to the indus- 
trial establishment. A record of attendance is kept by the teacher 
and transmitted weekly to the patron. No child under 15 is per- 
mitted to work more than six hours a day, unless he produces a cer- 
tificate from the teacher or primary inspector, legalized by the 
mayor, that he has received elementary primary instruction. 

The.conimwsion scolaire, with the approval of the department coun- 
cil, may dispense children employed industrially and having 
attained the age of apprenticeship from one of the two classes of 
the day. The same dispensation may be granted to children 
employed outside of their families in agriculture. 

Children receiving instruction in the family must pass each year, 
beginning with the end of the second year of the compulsory 
period, an examinatiou on the work done in public schools by 
pupils of their age. The forms and programs of these examinations 
are determined by ministerial decrees, rendered in higher council 
{consul iupmeur). 

The examining committee is composed of the primary inspector 
or his delegate, as chairman ; a cantonal delegate: a pei-son holding 
a university diploma or brevet of capacity. The judges are chosen 
by the acailomy inspector. 



If the examination of the cliiM is unsatisfactory and an excuse is 
not admitted by the committee, the parents or guardians must send 
the child, within eight days of the uotifieation, to a puWic or 
private school, and inform the mayor what school has been chosen. 
In case this is not done by the parent or guardian, it will be done 
through the mayoralty. 

School caisses, designed to encourage and facilitate the frequenta- 
tion of schools by recompensing the studious and assisting the 
diligent, are establiBhed in each commune (Law of April 10, 1867). 

The revenues of these caisses depend on voluntary subscriptions, 
grants from the commune, the department and the State. They 
may also be authorized by prefects to receive gifts and legacies. 

In subsidized communes where the value of the centime does not 
exceed thirty francs, the cowse is entitled, on the credit opened for 
this purpose at the ministry of public instruction, to a grant equal at 
least to the total of the communal grants. 

The distribution of succor ia made through the commission scolaire. 
Ministerial decrees, given on demand of academy inspectors and 
depai-tment councils, fix each year the eommimes in which, owing to 
insufficient school accommodations, the provisions of the Compul- 
sory Education Act can not be strictly enforced. The minister 
reports these communes annually to the chambres. 

An examinatiou of the statistics relating to compulsory education 
shows that France has no reason to blush as regards her school 
accommodations. Woidd that we were able to say the same for 
New York. As we think, however, of the thousands of children who 
are shut out of school entirely owing to the lack of accommodations, 
we ai-e far from satisfied with the reaiilts of our school work.* 



SIXTEENTH CHAPTER. 

EXPENSES OF PUBLIC PKIMAKY INSTRUCTION AND SALARIES. 

Law of Jolv 19, 1889. 

AtI.\. — The ordinary expenses of public primary instruction are 

paid by the State, the departmeuts and the communes. 

Art. 2. — 27te State pays: 

a. The salaries of employes in public elementary schools and 
tWites maternelles ; 

■ We Bhouli! have slntiHtlca BhomlQB; the number o[ ohtldren in Xew York between s 
and 13 »earB of Fwe. and the reKlatratlon aod attendance of tbese cbildi en In olemBntary 
Huhoolx. ComparlBntia ba^ed on these QKurea would afToril a etrODfc ariciimentturtbe 
enoctmeDl ol an effeotive aompnleorr educatlOQ taw. 
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b. The salai-ies of employee in upper primary schools and manual 
training schools ; 

c. The supplements referred to in articles 8 and 9 ; 

d. The SEilaries of employes in normal schools ; 

e. The salai-iea of administrative and supervising officers ; 

f. Traveling expenses of supervising officers; 

y. The maintenance of students in normal schools and other 
expenses of these schools not specially provided for; 
h. The allowance {twenty dollars) for the silver medaL 
Art. 3. — The department» pay : 

a. The allowance of at least forty dollars to primary inspectors ; 
h. The maintenance of normal school buildings; 

c. The maintenance of the furniture and teaching supplies of nor- 
mal schools ; 

d. The rent and maintenance of the office and furniture for the 
department service of public instruction ; 

e. The office espenses of the academy iuspector ; 

/. The cost of books and pamphlets used by the cantonal delega- 
tions and the academic administration ; 

ij. The allowances made to foremen, assistants and workmen 
chai-ged by the departments with agricultural, commercial or indus- 
trial instruction in all primai-y schools and in technical schools ruled 
by the law of December 11, 1880. 

Art. 4.— The communes pay : 

a. The allowance for lodgings referred to in article 12. 

/). The maintenance and location of primary school buildings ; the 
lodgingrs of teachers or the allowances therefor; 

c. The cost of heating and lighting the primary schools; 

d. The wages of servants in public ecoles matemeUes, and (if there 
be any) in other public primary schools ; 

e. The acquisition, maintenance and replacement of school fur- 
niture and teaching supplies : 

/. The cost of registers, books and pamphlets used in the schools ; 

g. The allowances made to foremen, assistants and workmen 
charged by the commimes with agricultural, commercial or indus- 
trial instruction in primary schools of all grades and in technical 
schools ruled by the law of December 11, 1880. 

Art, 5. — Upper primaiy schools and complementary coiirses cease 
to be maintaiued by the State if the total number jif pupils for three 
consecutive years is less than fifteen for each year of the course in 
upper primary schools, and twelve for each year of the course in 
the coure complem^ntaires. 



salaries. 

Citations from the Law of Jdly 19, 1889. 
Art. 6. — Male and female teachers are divided into slagiaires and 
litutaires." 
Art. 7. — The titulaires are divided into five classes. The salaries 



are fixed as 


foil 


3W3: 








HtilM. 


FemalBB. 




MO 






210 








300 




sao 







Art. 8. — Ttlv.hires in charge of a school with more than two classes 
receive a Bupplement of forty dollars, which is increased to eighty 
dollars if the school have more than four classes. 

Art, 9, —In schools with a complementary course, the teacher in 
charge of the same receives a supplement of forty dollars. 

Art. 10. -— In addition to salary, titulaires are entitled to lodfrings 
or to an allowance therefor, as set forth under article 12. 

Art. 11. — iStagiaires, male and female, receive a salary of f 160 and 
lodgings, or an allowance therefor, as set forth under article 12, 

Art. 12, — The allowance for lodgings for teachers referred to iu 
articles 8, 9, 14 and 15 is determined according to the following 

table : 

Close populatloD ot locality. AllowatiBa. 
Leas than i,(kx). If chef»-lietu.: l.ooo to 3.000, [(not ISO 



IntheolCrotParie.. 



For all other titulaires the allowances are one-half the above figures. 
The allowances of slagiaires are one-quarter the above figures. 

* Sltioiairfii are OD probation and are appilnteil by the academF Inaiiectors. Tbey 
aoastltnte abnat V) per cant o{ the teochlDS foroe. Tiinlairei' are tn fall etaoillnK and 
aresiipolotoJ by the tireteats from Hats prapared br the department councils. 
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In cities with more than 100,000 inhabitants and in the communeB 
of the department of the Seine, the allowance may be increased. * 

Art. 1'6. — Directors, dii^ectresses and aaaistants in upper primary 
schools ; directors and professore of normal schools ; normal school 
stewards and piimaiy inspectors are di^^ided into five classes. 

Art. 14. — The salaries of directors and directresses of upper pri- 
mary schools are fixed as follows : 

PltlhclaBB nm 

Fourth olBsB MO 

Third olasB uo 

Seoood olftBs too 

First OlBBB MO 

They receive in addition lodgings or the allowance therefor as 
provided in article 12. 

Art. 16. — The salaries ot assistants in upper primaiy schools are 
fixed as follows : 

Fifth olaBB... B30 

FoDrth class 3BD 

Third class 330 

Second class sso 

First olass V» 

In addition lodgings or allowance therefor as set forth in article 12. 

Special teacliei's receive an allowance of from ten dollars to twenty 
dollars a year for each hour of instruction per week. 

Art. 16. — In the nationEil schools of upper primary and technical 
instruction, the salaries of each class are $100 more than those paid 
in normal schools for males. 

Art. 17. — The salaries of directors and directresses of normal 
schools are fixed as follows : 





DlreotorB. 






1.000 

t.IOO 


»8<» 




700 








HO 




I 000 







In Paris the salary of the director is from $1,400 to $2,000 ; ot the 
directress, from $1,200 to $1,800. 



iS( CuiK/r.'S'ie la liauf de fenleivnrmenlt adoptMl 
n the scale ol salaries Id Foroe prevloas to IMS. and ao 
11 teoohers. at lee January 1. ISBl. 



equal allowance for lodsinKS tc 



Art. 18. — The salaries of normal school professors are fixed as 
follows : 





Halei. 


...,„ 




080 














SOT 




000 







Male and female teachers not holding the certificate of capacity 

tor a professorship receive salaries of $400 and $360 respectively. 

All salaries given above are eighty dollars less if teachera are 
odged and fed iu the schools. 

Art. 19. — Salaries of teachers and other employes in advanced 
normal schools (ecoles normaies supirieuren d'enseignement primaire) are 
fixed by a special regulation. 

Art. 20. — Directors, directresses and assistants in upper primary 
schools, holding the certificate of capacity for a professorship in 
normal schoolB, receive an allowance of SIOU. 

Art. 21. — In normal schools with lees than sixty students, the 
^duties of steward are confided to one of the teachers, who receives 
an allowance of $100 therefor. 

In normal schools with more than sixty students, the stewards 
give no instruction save in writing and book-keeping. Their salaries 
are fixed as follows : 

Fifth olatw «3« 

FourtbolaBB 100 

Third class «o 

Heoond clftHa 600 

First olaBH 660 

In addition, they are entitled to lodgings. 

Art. 22. — The salaries of primary inspectors are fixed as follows: 

Flfih class »aou 

Fourth olttBS 700 

Third dasB soo 

Second class o«i 

First olOHB 1.000 



Iq the department of the Seine, the salaries s 
$1,400, $1,500 and $1,600. 



1 $1,200, $1,300, 



Primary inspectresses may be named imder tlio same conditioiiB 
and in the same form as the inspectors. 

Art. 23. — In addition to the salaries as above, piimary inspectors 
are entitled to a department allowance of at least forty dollars. 

Art. 2i. — Promotion is from class to class. Teachers of the fifth 
and fonrth classes may not be promoted to a higher class without an 
experience of five years in the class to which they belong. 

Promotion to the second and first class requires the hreixl super- 
ieur, and at least three years' experience in the class nest below. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

It is interesting to note the approximate equalization of wages 
paid male and female teachers. In many gi-ados of work, as will be 
seen, there is absolutely no distinction made between male and 
female teachers. 

The table of allowances made for lodgings illustrates the fact that 
city life is more expensive than country life. 



SEVENTEENTH CHAPTER. 

military service.* 

Extracts from the Law of July 19, 188!). 

Art. 1.— Every Frenchman is subject to military service. 

Art. 23.— The following persons are dismissed in times of peace 
after one year's military service: 

Young men under bonds to serve ten years in public instruction, 
in national institutions for the deaf and dumb or blind. 

Lay teachers, novices and members of religious bodies devoted to 
instruction which is of public utility, and who are under bonds to 
Bfflve ten years in the French schools of the Orient and of Africa. 

All persons above enumerated are recalled for four weeks during 
the year preceding their passage to the reserve of the active army; 
They then follow the lot of the class to which they belong. 

Art. 24. — Young men who do not succeed in finding an employ- 
ment as teachers duiing the year following their year of military 
service, or who cease to be employed at the expiration of the time ; 
young men who, in the year of military service, have failed to meet 
the conditions established by the Minister of War must serve the 
two yeai-s from which they have been exempted. 

■We publish only eeitaln aitrnatB relative to peraouB ooiicectFil n-iih (irlmarr 
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Art. 25. — Wlieu the causes for which exemption Lave been mode 
cease to operate, the young men who have been exempted become 
subject to all the obligations of the class to which they belong. 

They may marry without authorization. 

Art. 26. — A list of the young men of each department, exempted 
under the law, is published in the Bulletin adiHiuis/ratlf, and 
the names of persons exempted in each commune are posted at the 
entrance to the mayoralty. In case of war, they are summoned to 
march with the men of their class. 

AH. 51. — In case of mobilization, only those specified in official 
lists are freed from immediate military s 



OBSERVATIONS. 

American visitors to French schools for boya will note at once the 
atmosphere of war by which they are surrounded. 

The target practice and (.Irill of the school battalions, and the mili- 
tary exercises in geiiei-al, may aid the physical development of the 
pupils, but the earnestness of the instruction suggests unpIeEisant 
possibilities. 

EIGHTEENTH CHAPTER. 

PENSIONS.' 

Primary inspectors : directresses and assistants in normal schools ; 
communal teachers and assistants ; communal directresses of aalles 
d' osife {ecoles maternelles and classes en/arUinex) are among the 
employes entitled to pensions under the law of June 9, 1853. 

The amount of the pension is not to be less than |120 for a male 
teacher and llOO for a female teaclier. This minimum does not 
apply to those pensioned exceptionally owing to infirmities. 

The amount of the pension is based on the mean of the salarj' and 
emoluments for the six years during which these figures were the 
greatest (Law of August 17, 1876). It is never to exceed three- 
quarters of the average salary of these years. 

The right to a pension is acquired at 60 years of ag'e and after 
thirty years' service. Persons connected with primary instruction 
acquire this right at 55 years of age and after twenty-five years' 
service, provided they have passed fifteen yeai-s in what is called 
the pariie active. 

• Clvtl peDsioDB and iho l&w ol .888 relative to salnrleB bsfs been amond tbe Bubjecta 
of eenaral discusHloD In France la IHi. Sererel pmjMtH bB.vo been propoBed relative 
to ctvil pemilonB, IncludloK tbe propoBlUoo □( M. Uamllle Crousset to abolieb them 
entlrelf. 



The years passed at the normal schools after the agB of 20 are 
included in making up the yeai-a of service. 

The law of 1853 provides for pensious io special cases, including 
those paid widows of persons who die under certain conditions in 
the public service. 

NINETEENTH CHAPTER.. 

ilcoles maternelle3 and classea enfantines. 

General Ohganization. 

The fcotes materjieUes ate Kindergarten in which children of both 
sexes, from 3 to 6 yeai-a of age, receive together the care which 
their physical, moral and intellectual development demand. 

The clashes enfanfineii, annexed to a lower primary school or to an 
rcole viaternelie, are for children of both sexes from 4 to 7 years of 
age. These infant classes form the mean between the ecole materaeUe 
and the primary school. In addition to the training of the eooU 
malernelle, childi'en receive primary instruction. 

No child is received in an fcofc matemelle without a certificate of 
admission, signed by the mayor, and a duly legalized medical cer- 
tificate, establishing the fact that he has ueen vaccinated and has 
no contagious disease. 

The training in the emlee materneUes and c/iwsts eitfantines includes : 

a. Games, calisthenics with musical accompaniment ; 

b. Manual exercises : 

c. First pi-inciples of moral education ; 

d. Knowledge of common things ; 

e. Language exercises ; 

/. Elements of drawing, reading, writing and number. 

The regulations touching the building and furnishing of the ecolen 
malemelles are set forth below under a special head (page 72). 

No one can be appointed a directress of an eaole malernelle who 
does not hold the certifical d'aplilude pedagogique aud has not attained 
the age of 25 with two years' experience in public or private <'cvles 
mtUemelles. 

The children of public ucoles jnaterneUes are divided into tivo 
sections according to age and development. 

If the average attendance exceeds lifty, the directress has an assist- 
ant. The du-ectress and assistant alternate in the two divisions. 

A femme de f^erutc'e ia attached to each t-vole nwUerntlle. This ser- 
vant is appointed and discharged by the directress, with the consent 
of the mayor. She is paid by the commune. 



The department council in each department issues regulations for 
the public Scales maternetleg, following the plan of the decree of the 
minister in higher council. 

In each commune where there is an ecole malemeUe, there 
may be one or several committees of patronesses, presided over by 
the mayor. The members of these committees are appointed by the 
academy inspector, with the advice o( the mayor. The duties of 
these committees are to watch over the sanitary regulations, the 
proper care of the establisliment and the use of funds or gifia in 
favor of the children. 

A physician appointed by the mayor visits once a week the ecoles 
maCernelies, entering his observations on a register kept for the 
purpose. 

After an absence due to sickness, no child is readmitted without a 
medical certificate of complete recovery. ' 

The directress reports annually in detail all matters relating to 
the establishment. This report is submitted to the department 
inspectress, or the primary inspector. 

Without special permission of the primary inspector, childi-en 
may not pass from the ecole materneUe or ctese enfantme to the primary 
school, except in .October, in January aud at Easter. No Scale maier- 
neile may receive more than 150 pupils without a special authoriza- 
tion from the academy inapef^tor. 

Ecoles matemelles are open from March 1 to November 1, from 
7 A. M. to 7 p. M., ti-om November 1 to March 1 from 8 A. M. to 6 P. M. 
These hours may be modified according to local needs by the acad- 
emy inspector on deniaud of the mayor. 

Ecoles ntalernelles may not be closed except Sundays ; January 1st 
and 2d, Ascension day: Monday of Whitsuntide; the day of the 
jVssumptiou ; All Saints' day ; Christmas day ; the day of the 
national/eie; fi-om Thursday before Easter to Thursday after Easter ; 
the first fortnight iu August. 

Directresses of ecoles maternelks, with a single class, may not 
take other vacations. In Scales matemelles, with several classes, a 
vacation of one month is accorded annually to the directress or 
assistant alternately. 

Parents neglecting to call for their children according to the 
roles are warned, and, it the neglect occurs again, the children are sent 
home to stay. This may not be done, however, except by the 
academy inspector on proposal of the directress and with consent 
of the committee of patronage. Ciiildren may take the midday 
meal at the school. 



The eoole matemeUe is to be kept iu a eonstaut state of cleanliness 
and salubrity. It is to be swept aud scrubbed every day. The air 
is to be frequently renewed. 

On arrival of the children at the school, the directress is to 
assure herself of their state of health aud cleauHuess. She is to 
eicact that each be provided with a handkerchief, and that the lunch 
basket contain, in addition to the food, a cover and a napkin. 

It is an iutereating sight to see all these Httle ones drawn up in 
line undergoing the tour of inspection. Every child with dirty 
face or hands is whisked off at once to be scrubbed. Some of the 
bath-rooms are beautifully finished and furnished. They look ss if 
they might have been made for the court of the King of Lilliput. 

Before entering the exercise-hall the children are conducted to 
privies, where they are always watched by the < irectress and asaiatant. 

Good marks, pictures and playthings are given as rewarils. 

At the end of each month the cards for good marks are exchanged 
for pictures and playthings. The distribution of prizes is not 
allowed. 

The only punishments permitted are deprivation for a short time 
of the tasks and common games ; recall of the cards for good marks. 

Directresses and assistants may not receive presents from the 
pupils or pai-ents. 

Petitions, subsciiptiona and lotteries are not aUoweil. 

No species of domestic animals are allowed in the parts of schools 
reserved for the children. 

It is forbidden to overburden the memory of children with dia- 
logues and dramatic scenes for public celebrations. 



PEDAGOGIC ORGANIZATION. 

In each public Scale maternelte the gradation of the pupils is 
made annually, at the time of the opening of the primary schools, 
by the directress under the control of the department inapectress, or 
the primary inspector. 

The weekly time-table for each ecole vuUemelle is aiianged by the 
directress, with the approval of the department inspectreas, or of 
the primary inspector. 

Object. — The object of the Scale vu^emelle is the commencement of 
physical, moral and intellectual education. 

The ecoie maCerTielle is not a school in the ordinary sense of the 
word. It forms the passage from the family to the school. It pre- 
serves the affection and indulgent gentleness of the family, and 
at the same time initiates into the work and regularity of the school 



The saccess of the directress is not determined by the knowledge 
commuDieated, by the mean of instruction, by the number and dura- 
tion of the tasks ; but by the enseinble of good influences to which the 
child is subjected, by the pleasure he learns to take in school, by the 
habits of order, cleanliness, politeness,* attention, obedience and 
mental activity which he acquires in playing. 

Directresses should not endeavor to send to the primary school 
children already far advanced in their instruction. They should aim 
to send children prepared to receive instruction. All the exercises 
should follow this general principle. They should aid the develop- 
ment of the various faculties of the chilil without fatigue, without con- 
straint, without excessive application. They are intended to make him 
love school and to give him in early life a taste for work, never impos- 
ing tasks incompatible with the feebleness and mobility of early child- 
hood. The end to attain, in taking into account the different tempera- 
ments, the precocity of some and the dullness of others, is not that all 
should attain thesame knowledge of reading, writing and number ; but 
that they know well the little they know ; that they love their tasks, 
their games, their lessons ; that they acquire no distaste for their 
first school exercises which become so repugnant ii the patience, 
vivacity and ingenious affection of the mistress find no means to 
vary them. 

Goodhealth ; hearing, sight and touch, already exercised by a grad- 
uated succession of those bttle games and little experiences which aid 
in educating the senses; childish ideas, but plain and clear, touching 
the first elements of that which is to be later primary instruction ; a 
foundation of habits and dispositions on which the school may lean 
later in giving regular instiniction; taste for gymnastics, singing, draw- 
ing, pictures, recitals ; eagerness in listening, in seeing, in observ- 
ing, in imitating, in questioning, in answering ; a certain faculty of 
attention, cherished by obedience, confidence and good humor; the 
intelUgence awakened and tlie soul opened to all good moi'al impres- 

■ Both in France bqiI Germ uji y te ache fb pa? cttcttful attention to the mannera ol Cha 
pudIIb. Tbey are Invariably polite. Id France, upon tbeentranoeol h stron iter, tbe boys 
rlaeat once and diva blm tbemllltary tmlute. tbe e'rls tiae and bow. They alwaie remain 
BtandlnR until asked to take their Beats, In the Eindera&rten iAvlfi) materiielltif) puUte- 
nesB often takeB a still more exaicKerated Form of salute. The pqpUb await etimdlnK the 
HUnalof the teacher and then throw klBsea toward the straoBer. Thia Is somewhat 
embarraesine, as the teai-berls aptto watch the Kuest In order to see If all these klesee 
are wafted back as uraoetuliy aa they are sent 

Bnt the polltaneBB of these school children Is not couHned to the clasB-room. After 
biivlne visited many schools In Oermany and France, 1 u?ad to meet quite often some 
of ibe boys upon the street. They Invariably removed their batE. Not once In the course 
of my vlellatioDB in either country did 1 note a case of rudenefia or vulgarity. 

I am compelled to admit that the lessona In manners are much more etieetlve In 
French and Oerman sohools than in our owe. 
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nioDs : these ouffht to be the effects and results of the years at the 
ecole matemelle. If the child has this preparatiou for the primaiy 
school, a few pEigeB more or less of the primary syllabus are of little 
importance. 

Method. — The method is indicated by the name of the establish- 
ment. It consists in imitating as closely as possible the form of 
training adopted by an intelligent and devoted mother. 

The ec<Ae matemelle should not develop one order of faculties at the 
expense of the others. All should be developed iu harmony. Special 
methods founded on eselusive and artificial systems are not advis- 
able. The simplest exercises of all methods should be chosen in 
order to form a course which will minister to the different needs of 
the little child and bring all his faculties into play. The exercises 
shoiild have a great variety. Object lessons, conversation, singiug_ 
the first attempts at drawing, reading, number and recitation should 
dhide the time with physical exercises, games and gymnastics. 
This method is essentially natural, famUittr, always open to progress, 
and always susceptible of development and reformation. 

DivKion of Ike course. — The games are divided into those for the 
pr&tu and those for the cour. Separate playthings are furnished for 
each. 

Mirsical instruction comprises songs in unison and in two parts 
which accompany the games and evolutions. The mistress uses a 
tuning-fork. 

The manual exercises consist in plaiting, weaving, folding, stitch- 
ing, cutting, knitting, bead-stringing, and the performance of tasks 
with cardboard, straws, sand, etc. Needlework and all other tasks 
of a natui-e to fatigue the children are forbidden. 

The first pi-inciples of moral training are given in the form of 
familiar conversation, recitals and songs destined to inspire a sense 
of duty toward the family, France and God. This instruction must 
not be of a confessional character. 

The common information {connaissancea ueuelles) includes elemen- 
tary notions of clothing, food and dweUing; of man, animals, plants 
and rocks , of color and form, the division of time, the seasons; of 
the cardinal points, of France and the principal coimtriesof the 
earth. This instruction is given with the aid of objects, and repre- 
sentations of objects. 

Language work, connected with all exercises, aims to accustom 
the children to express their ideas simply and correctly, and to 
increase theii- vocabidaries according to the development of their 
intelligence and of their needs. 
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The elements of drawing comprise, — 

a. Combinations of lines by use of sticks, etc.; reproduction of 
these combinations on the elate, and of easy drawings of the mis- 
tress on the blackboard. 

6. Keproduction on slate and paper of common objects, and of 
very simple oi^n amenta. 

Instniction in reading embraces only usual words and simple 
phrases. Children should use movable letters in learning to read. 

Instruction in both reading and writing is given only to the chil- 
dren of the first section. 

The elements of number include, — 

a. The formation and representation of the numbers from one to 
ten, and from ten to 100 by the aid of sticks, pebbles, coin, common 
measures, etc., placed in the hands of pupils. 

b. The four operations applied to the first huudred always with 
the aid of objects. 

c. The representation of the first hundred by figures. 

Children are exercised in mental calculation on all the numbers 
studied. 

The recitals or stories, based a.s mui^h aa possible on objects or 
representations of objects, should embrace scenes in child-life. 
Anecdotes, descriptions, biographic sketches and accounts of travel 
should give an idea of and encourage a love for France. The intel- 
lectual exercises and the manual shoidd alternate, and should be 
separated by songs and games. 

The following special program illustrates the monthly di^-ision of 
object lessons in the first section. For full course, see pages 98-109, 
under Infant course. 

October. 
Objict Lesbonb. Dbawiho. 

StalialB. cmwersatioim. ^wstions, ghov-ina 
the objeett to the children a> natih aa poa- 
tible. 
PiiifoflR— Vine, Krape. wine.— Tat, eask, 
bottle, RlaBB, Btorper, liter. — Apple, 
elder.— Hops, beer. 

Bonos and Qames. 
(7b be executed >iu the cMdrenA Autumn 

(Delbrnot).— TheOooper. 



Drawln 


Q,madf},u 


miib-e 




hlaekhoar± 


fhtpil 






Urn 


e which or 


aimp; 




find a 


via 




belmc 
















vm 


eahk. bottl 


etasB 


funnel, liter. 







Ortbct Lbsbonb. 

p;ouir;iino,-PlooBh.-8owlEB. 
XjffAtjno.— Candle, wax- candle, lamp, r 
Llsbt-honae. 



PI on Kb -Bb are. harrow 
Candle-stick, lamp, 
hoaHe. 

BoNoe AK 
Labor.— Sowing fWm 



sas-bumer, llitbt- 
. Pape-Oarpantler). 



OaiET.T Lbsbonb. 
HeallDK. — Cotd, snow. lea. BTalancbes; 
SwltzflrliiDd. Aliw: ekates, sleiiibs.— 
ThenooniBtere. — Stove. ohlmnarH. — 
Wood, ooal. matcheB. — Ohllblalns. 
colds.— Flreeide. lamllr. 



81[at«, elelsh. tbenoometer. stove, cblm- 

ner. bellovB, shovel, tousB. Ura-imiap. 

SONOB £SD Oaubs. 

Utile Cbtmney-Bwaaper IHme. Pspe-Cnr- 
pantier).— Flra (Delbruok), 



January, 

Object Lsshons. 
Neie Fpor.— Movement of the earlh aroand 

the snn: conKratulatlons ; New Year 

Rllts. obarity ; oranKOB. cheBtnuta. 
GioOiina.—FiiiB, ruKS. (luilts, woolen, oot- 

tOQ, ehoetB. flannel, weavlnic- spinuluK. 

dyeing, needlea. pins. 



DBAWtHO. 

aphere; oranges, ehestouts; money-bi 
salssora. tape-line. 

Winter, -Happy New Year IDeHimcK). 
Little Knitters IDaloaasol, 



Febrdaky. 



DIUWINO, 
9Be. hand : kitcben rauKE 
e, kettle, pot. gridiron. 



niod.— Heats and drinks: baker, bntcher, 
tralterer, grooar; bunger. appetite, indl- 
gesUon. 



Object Lessons. 



i>iDeffinii.— Wood, b1* 
plaster, lime. tile. 
Industries, 

Beet.—Blve, cells, v 



Maech. 

DuAwrao. 
House, window, doorj table, bedLobalr, 
wardrobe, bureau, wall, layers ot stone, 
of brick; plan ot a bouse, frame-work: 
hammer, saw. pincers, square, compass, 
plumb-line, hod, trowel, 

SONCIB INS QiMia, 
Little Workmen. 
Bees' Patrol IMme, Fape-Carpantierl. 

Afbil. 



Object Lesbonb, 
t-'ee^faCion.— Oralna. roots, stems, flowers. 
eto, 
fTUMta. — Uay beetle. eaterplUar. «llk- 



Object Lssbonb. 
IToler,— Brook, stream, river, 

baths. ewlmmlDg. 
Fiihhm — Bait and treeh water . 
H'a>n(«p.— Soap. oleoDllneeH. 



Dbiwino. 

Bath-tub. 

Boat, flsb-hook. net, line. Rsh, 
Backet, puinp, fountain, well 
beater. 



^^^H 


^^^^^1 


Object Lbsbonb. 


UatwiNO. l^^^^H 


fai™.-Hayinakin(r-HorBe, ass. shop- 


Fan. churn, mllk-oan. ^H 


herd-doK. wolf, sheep. pIkb, turkeys, 




heua, Kaesa. ducka. pigeons.- Dntry, 


SoNos km> Qambb. ^^H 


milk, butter, cheese. 


LlttlB Shepherd. ^__^H 






^^^^^1 


OlUBCT LkBSONS. 


Dbiwihq. ^^^^^H 


Stom.-LlKhtDin([, thuodar. hail. wind. 


House, liKhtnlGK-rod: rainbow, umbwllil ^| 


UghtDloBr-Pod. rainbow. 




fVuirs.— Cherrlas, strawberries. BprloolH. 


Cherry, apricot, pear, apple, plum. ^H 


pears, apples, plams. 


Bonos akd Qaubb. ^H 




Summer. ^M 






August. ^| 


OttlBOT LmBONB. 


DRAwma. ^1 


//am Pflt.- Wheal, barley, onts, flour, bread. 


Sheof.8plteotwheat;Boythe,Blckle;wlnd- H 


doueb, oven, baker, pastrr-cook. 


mill. Kriodstone; srialei^, welithls. ^H 


Fouaiies.— BlKhroadB. railways, steam- 




boats: map. cardinal points, aompasa. 


oais, rudder, compass. ^| 


niMniet: raoeBotm6n,Fran(».theworld. 


■ 




Bonos anp OiUBs. H 






t Around the World. ^H 


Septeioer. ^I 


Object Lkssonb. 


Dbawing. ^^I 


mnHno-'RoBback. deer, wild boar, wolf. 


HuntlnK-borD, same-bae, Kun. ^^H 


fox. hare. rabt)it. partrldice. lark, duuH: 


Coin and buck-notes. ^^| 


ViUnBf /*.— Fair. ebop. fire-works, pow- 


F<ONOB AND QaUES. ^^k 


der, money. 


FoxIDeleasBO). ^H 


CONSTRUCTION AND FITRNITURE OF ^COLES 


MATEENELLES. 


The ecole matsmelle comprises. 


0. A vestibule with waiting-room for parents ; 


b. One or two exercise halls; 


e. A covered and closed cooi-t (prmu) ; 


d. A kitchen for preparing: or warming the food of the children'; 


e. A playground with small garden ; 


f. An aln-i with privies and urinals for the children ; 


g. Lodgiugs for the directress and for one or several assistants, 


according to necessity. 


General conditions. 


Art. X.— The site should be central and airy, properly drained. 


accessible, removed from every noisy, insalubrious or dangerous 


estabUshment, and at least 100 meters from cemeteries. 





The site moat contaiii 400 meters, and sbonkl be reckoned at 
about 8 meters per child. 

Art. 2. — The dispoBitioa of the buildings shoidd be determined 
according to the climate, conBidering sanitary I'onditions, exposure, 
oonfigiiration and dimensions of site, and especially the distance of 
adjacent buildings. 

In case the ecole Tnatemelte form part of a groupe scolaire, it should 
not be placed between the Iroys' and girls' schools. 

Art. 3. — All rooms used by children should be on the ground floor, 
frhioh should be raised above the level of the ground by three 15 
centimeter steps. 

Art. 4. — No foreign semce may be lodged in the school buildings. 

Exercise halls. 

Art. 5. — If there are several halls of exercise, they are not to be 
adjoining. They should communicate with the covered court 
(pr&iw), either directly or by haJls at least 1,50 meters broatl. 

Art: G. — Exercise halls ai-e to be rectangular, with 4 meter ceiling 
and a maximum width of 8 meters. They should be calculated to 
assure each child a minimum of 80 centimeters. 

Art. 1. — Floor is to be of hard wood, laid as far as possible on 
bitumen. Pine may be used where the wood is common on condition 
that the strips are narrow and properly oiled. If there is no cellar, 
the flooring is to be laid, on a platform of waterproof materials. 

Art. 8. — The ceiling is to be flat and smooth. A line is to be traced 
thereon indicating north and south. There is to be no cornice 
around the walls. The angles formed by walls or partitions with 
each other or with the ceilings are to be i-ounded 10 centimeters in 
radius. All inside walls are to be covered with a polished coating 
permitting frequent cleansing. They should be wainscotted in 
wood to the height of 1 meter. 

Art. 9. — Single doora are preferable- They should be 90 centi- 
meters broad. Doors opening directly from the exercise balls into 
streets, highways or courts are not allowed. 

Art. 10.— Light from the ceiling is not allowed. 

The windows should be on the two longitudinal walls of the exer- 
cise halls. They should be rectangular or slightly arched. The 
number and dimeuHious should be calculated to Ught all parts 
of the hall. The distance between the bottom of the lintel and the 
bottom of the ceiling should be about 20 centimeters. The sill, 
with sloping faces, should not be more than 1.20 meters from the 
ground. The French sashes are to be divided horizontally into two 
pieces, opening sepamtely for ventilation. 



Art. 11. — Each hall is to have a stove provided with a water-box 
with evaporating siu-faoe. The stoves ai-e to be covered with a 
double covering of metnl or terra cotta. They are to be Burrounded 
with an iron gi'ating and we not to have either oven or dish-warmer. 
The stove-pipe sboidd in no case pass over the heads of the chil- 
dren. The children are not to be placed nearer the stove than 1.25 
meters. Cast-iron stoves a feu direct are forbidden. 

Art. 12. — In connection with the heating, proper ventilation is to 
be secured. Orifices for pure air, which ought to be taken directly 
from the outer air, and orifices for the escape of vitiateil air should 
have a sufficient section to prevent obstructions. 

Court, Icitchen and play-ground. 

Art. 13. — The sui'face of the court is to allow about 80 centimeters 
for each pupil. The ceiling is to be 4 meters high. 

The court is to be constructed iu accordance with articles 6, 6, 7, 
8, 9, 10, 11 and 12. 

Art. 14. — The kitchen is to be in convenient communication with 
the court. It is to have air and light directly from the outer air. 

The floor is to be paved with brick, tile or flagstones, or cemented. 

Art. 15,^ — The surface of the playground should allow about three 
meters for each pupil. It is not to have leas than 150 meters. 

Art. 16, — The ground is to be covered with sand. Bitumen, pave- 
ment or cement are not to be employed except for the passages and 
the walks, which shoidd never project. In case the soil slant, the 
declivity should never exceed three centimeters per meter. The 
ground is to be leveled to insure proper di'ainage of surface water. 
Slops should never cross the playground in an uncovered channel. 

Art. 17.— Trees should be set out in the playground at convenient 
distances from the buildings, and an^anged in a manner to allow 
necessai-y space for exercise and games for the children, A small 
garden should be annexed to the playground. 

Privies. 

Art. IS.— Every &cole matemelle should have separate privies for 
the sexes, and urinals for the boys. These should be in communi- 
cation with the court (preau) by means of an abri. 

Art. 19. — The privies should be ao placed that prevalent winds 
blow not toward the buildings and the playground. They are to be 
divided into cabins, one for about 15 pupils. Each cabin is to be 55 
centimeters in length and 80 centimeters in depth. 

Art. 20. — The seat is to be of wood about 23 centimeters high and 
slightly iuchned in fj'ont. The orifice should be oblong, about 20 



CGuttmeterB by 14 centimeterB. It sliould not be more than S 
centimeters from the edge. The basin should be furnished with & 
atop -valve. 

ArL 21. — The urinals should be equal in number to the privies. 
The boxes should be about 35 centimeters wide, 26 centimeters deep 
and 70 centimeters high. 

Jrt, 22. — The sides and floor of the pri-vies and urinals should be 
of impervious materials. All the angles should be rounded. The 
priries are to be so constructed that water will run towards the seat 
and escape through an opening above the stop-valve. A service of 
water is to be provided for cleansing purposes. 

Art. 23. — The vaults are to be fixed or movable. Movable vaults 
are preferable. They are to be provided with ventilators. Station- 
ary vaults are to be small, but not less than 2 meters in length, 
breadth and height. They are to be arched, constructed of imper- 
vious materials and coated with cement. They should be stanch 
and the bottom should be in the form of a basin. The exte- 
rior angles should be roimded 25 centimeters in radius. They 
are to be placed far from the wells. They are to be fitted with a 
ventilating pipe, to be raised as high above the privies as the neigh- 
boring buildings make necessary. 

Arl. 24. — The urinals and privies are not to have bolts or other 
fastenings. They are to be masked by a pai'tition 60 centimeters 
distant from the cabins. This partition, raised 15 centimeters from 
the ground, is not to be more than 70 centimeters high. 

Lodgings. 
Art. 25: — The lodgings of the directress are to comprise two or 
three rooms d/eu, a kitchen, water-closet, and cellar. The floor space 
is to be 70 square meters. 

Arl. 2C. — The lodgings of the assistant are to comprise one room 
a feu and a closet. 

Art. 27.^ There is to be no direct communication between the 
school and lodgings. 

Fumitvre. 

Art. 28. — The furniture of the exercise halls includes tables 42 
centimeters high for the smaller children and 45 for the larger 
children. The oval form is preferable, especially for the little 
ones. Tables are to accommodate eight children, allowing 45 centi- 
meters to each. Each child is to have a small chair, the seat of 
which is to be 22 centimeters high for the little ones and 25 for the 
other section. 
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Art. 29. — If school desks for two pupils, having stationary seats 
with backs, are used, the dimensions for the two sections are to be 
as follows : 

Height above the floor 42 and 45 centimeters. 

Width 40 centimeters. 

Length 90 centime tera. 

Height of seat 22 and 25 centimeters. 

Distance between seat and desk 5 centimeters. The top of desk 
is to be horizontal unless made to incline, by some simple aod 
inexpensive contrivance, for some of the exeroises of the larger 
children. 

The back of the seat is formed by a cross-piece 8 centimeters 
wide, the height of which above the seat is to be 18 and 10 
centimeters. 

The seat is to be 20 centimeters wide. 

Art. 30. — The tables or desks are not to interfere with the easy 
execution of the gymnastic exercises. The aisles next the wall are 
to be at least 80 centimeters wide. 

Art. 31.— A table with drawers is to serve as teacher's desk. 

Art. 32.— Blackboards are to be placed along the walls of the hall 
60 centimeters from the floor, and rising 1.20 meters above the 



Art, 33. — A cupboard is to be provided for teaching supplies. 

Covered court. 

Art. 34. — The fiu'nitm'e of the coiu't includes hooks for clothing 
and open-work shelves, arranged along the walls for the lunch- 
baskets (The height of the shelves and hooks should be such as 
to permit the children to reach tbeir things)! seats with backs 
arranged in a circle; tables and movable seats for children's 
repasts (The length of the tables is to be at least 60 centimeters) ; 
one bed for each group of ten children of the lower section ; lava- 
tories with towels, placed at one extremity of the court behind an 
open-work screen 1 meter high with entrance and way out. The 
floor of this part of the court is to be paved with brick, tile, flag- 
stone or bitumen. There is to be one wash-basin for each group of 
ten children. The height of the same above the floor is not to exceed 
50 centimetei-9. 

Art. 35. — A cupboard is to be provided for the linen, and is to 
contain extra clothing tor the children. 

Art. 36. — Wooden benches with backs ai'e to be placed in a circle 
about the playground, which is also to furnish drinking water. 
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Supplies. 
Art. 37. — These include ; 

a. Collection of playthings for the covered court (e. g. wooden or 
rubber animals, doUs and dresses, lead or wooden soldiers, bmldinfr 
blocks, floorius blocks, etc) and for the playgromid (e. g. buckets, 
shovels, wheelbarrows, ^-carts, jumping ropes, hoops, balls, etc.); 

b. Sand for exercises in geography and construction either in 
court or playground ; 

c. Collection of sticks, staves, slats, cubes, etc. ; 

d. Collection of pictures ; 

e. Apparatus necessary for the manual exercises: 
/. Slates ntled on one side in squares ; 
g. Collection of common objects ; 
h. Movable letters; 

I. Terrestrial globe and wall-map of France ; 
j. Tuning-fork: 
k. "Whistle. 

OnSEBVATION. 

The ecoles matemeUes in Paris are furnished with an abundance of 

apparatus. The municipal government publishes a list of teaching 

supplies every year, from which directresses are pennitted to select 

up to a fixed amount. 



TWENTIETH CHAPTER. 

lower primary schools. 

Geneeal and Pedagogic Ohganization. 

Section 1. — The lower primary schools {ecoles primaires elementaires) 
are for children from 6 to 13 years of age. No pupil can ba 
admitted before the age of 6 years if there esist in the community 
at a convenient distance a public ecole matemelle ; before the age of 
7 years, it there exist a public classe enfantine. Birth certificate 
and medical certificate of vaccination and freedom from contagions 
diseases are required. 

Every commune is obliged to furnish public teachers with snitable 
lodgings and with proper school buildings, school furniture and 
school supplies. 

The ministerial decree regulating the building and furnishing of 
public lower primary schools is given below under a special head 
(page 02). 

In case lodgings are not furnished teachers, an allowance is made 
therefor, the amount of which is determined each year by the prefect 



with the advice of the municipal council aud of the academy inspec- 
tor (page 60). 

Teachers are not under any circumstances to be distracted from 
their professional work during achool hours nor are they to occupy 
themselves with matters foreign to their scholastic duties. 

Children are not to be disturbed during school hours. 

The morning and afternoon sessions are to last three hours each, 
opening at 8 A. M. and 1 p. M., respectively. 

These hours may be changed according to local needs by the 
academy inspector on the demand of the local authorities aud with 
the consent of the primary inspector. 

The department council, with the eonseut of the municipal council 
and on the proposition of the academy inspector, may authorize the 
establishment of half-time schools (icoles de demi-temps). In this case 
the director is to divide the pupils into two groups. One of these 
groups attends school from 8 to 11 A. St., the other from 1 to 4 p. M. 
Parents may on demand obtain permission to have their children 
attend both sessions. 

In schools with several classes, the exercises of the elementary 
and middle courses are divided by a five-minute recess, occurring 
every hoiu-. In the advanced course, each of the two sessions is 
divided by a fifteen-minute recess. 

Teachei-s must oversee the pupils during recesses and intermis- 
sions, and all the time they remain on the premises. 

lu each school there is a list, with prices of all articles with which 
teacher may furnish pupils. This list is signed by the primary 
inspector. 

French is the only language to be used in teaching.* 

Theatrical representations, petitions, subscriptions and lotteries 
are forbidden. 

No book or pamphlet, printed or in manuscript, may be intro- 
duced into the school without the written authoiization of the 
academy inspector. 

The class walls are to be whitened every year and kept in a con- 
stant state of cleanliness. The class-room is to be swept and 
scrubbed every day. The air is to be changed frequently. Even 
in winter, the windows are to be opened during recesses and 
intermissions. 

Public teachers are not permitted to receive from pupils or 
parents presents of auy description. 

)te tbat nfDc.e my reroct of last teiir, Frusela bas round it aecee- 
) rsKulatlnD that from April i. ises, GermSD was to be used ezclualvelr 
In dUtrlcts with a larxe forelKn popatatloii. 
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The only punishmeDta of which the teacher may make use are : 
Bad marks ; reprimands ; partial cteprivation of recess ; detention 
after class; temporary suspension, not to exceed three days. Notice 
18 to be sent immediately to the parents of the child, the local 
authorities and the primary inspector. Suspension of longer dura- 
tion may be pronoiiuced only by the academy inspector. 

Corporal punishment is prohibited absolntely.* 

Teachera are forbidden to tuloyer (thee and thou) theii- pupils. 

The extraordinary holidays are 

A week at Eastertide ; 

New Year day or Monday if this fall on Sunday or Thursday ; 

Monday of Whitsuntide; 

The morning after All Saints' day ; 

Days of pati-onal/eto ; 

The day of the national /tJte, 

Date and duration of vacations are fixed each yeai- by the prefect 
in conseii deparlemenlal.f 

Teachers may not change class days nor absent themselves with- 
out authorization of primary inspector, and without giving notice 
of this authorization to the local authorities. 

If the absence la-sts more than three days, the authorization of 
academy inspector is necessary. 

Leave of absence for more than fifteen days may only bo granted 
by the prefect. Under serious and unforeseen ciitsumstauoes, the 
teacher may absent himself without other conditions than notice to 
the local authorities and to the primai-y inspector. 

Lower primary instruction includes, — 

Morals aud civics ; 

Reading and writing; 

The French lEinguage ; 

Arithmetic, including the metric system ; 

History and geography, especially of France; 

Object lessons and elementary scientific notions ; 

Elements of drawing, singing and manual training ; 

Gymnastic and military exercises. 

*ttalf. Franae and Belelum have abolished corporal puDlahment. PruBHlB. lioweTer. 
reaanDizeB It as a aecesalty and carries [t to an extent wbioh shocks ub. 

' Id the luce'et and college the Bummur thcbiIod is (rom AuRust first lo October first, 
lo primary normal schools the sumraer vacation la seven veebs In leoRth. lo lower 
Drlmiirr Bohoola the leDKtta of the school Tear varies sllshllr !□ the different depart- 
meota. Id those siihools which I have TlBlt«d the B«hool year varies trom lorty-two 
to torty'Bve we>^kn exoept In the i<i«le$ nuUentelltt whioti remain In seeslon about lorty- 
elcht weeks annuallr. 
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The department council prepares regulations for the public lower 
primary Bchools of each department after the plan of the ministerial 
regulation decreed in higher coimcil. 

InstiTiction is given in three divisions, viz., elementary, middle 
and advanced courses. Whatever be the number of classes and 
pupils, these divisions are eompulaory. 

The course of study is divided as follows, — 

Infant aection. — One or two years according as children enter at 
6 or 5; 

Elementary course. — Two years, from 7 to 9 ; 

Middle course.^ Two years, from 9 to 11 ; 

Aduanced course. — Two years, from 11 to 13. 

In schools with one teacher and one class, there is to be no divi- 
sion in the middle and advanced courses. There are not to be more 
than two divisions for pupils under 9. 

In schools with two teachers, one has charge of the middle, and 
advanced courses, the other of the elementary course and of the 
infant section if there be one. 

In schools with three teachers, each course forms a distinct class. 

In schools with four classes, the elementary course includes two 
classes and each of the other courses one class. 

In schools with five clasHes, the elementary course includes two 
classes, the middle course two and the advanced coiu-ae one class. 

In schools with six classes, each of the three courses forms two 
classes, provided the number of pupils in the advanced course be not 
small enough for combination into a single class. 

In all cases in which the same course comprises two classes, one 
class represents the first year, the other the second year of the 
course. The two classes follow the same coiii-se of study, but the 
lessous and exercises are so graduate*! that in the second year pupils 
review? and complete the studies of the first. 

In schools with more than sis classes, whatever be the number of 
teachers, no course is to require more than two years. The classes 
above six, not including the infant section, are to be parallel clashes. 

At the beginning of each year, the pupils are divided according 
to their attainments into the different (;lafi8es of the three coius^s 
by the director under the control of the primary inspector. The 
oertificat d'Sludes admits to the advanced course. 

Each pupil receives on entering school a special blank-book which 
is to be preserved throughoiit the school course. The first task of 
each month in each study is entered in this book, in class and with- 
out aid, in such a manner that the progress of the pupil may be 



followed from year to year. Tliere is a special blank-book for each ^M 

of the three courses. Below is giveii a specimen page of the cahier ^H 

for the elementary course : ^M 

NAME COMMUNAL SCHOOL AT H 

OF INSTITUTION.... DA.TB: ■ 
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NAMEOFPOPIL: LUUIS3C H 


DateorMrth ^H 






Enterad school ^H 
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Thu otlior fahiers difTer only in baviufr single ruled lines instead 
of the four, and in being somewliafc laiger (40, 48 and 64 pages). 
These cahiers aie carefully preserveil at the Bchoo! until the child 
finish the courses. They are then plainly bound and given to 
him. 

In case children leave one school for another, these cakiers are 
submitted to the teacher and form the basis for classification. Saoh 
task is to be corrected by the teacher with iuk or colored pencil. 
The primary inspector at each inspection is to place his signature 
under the last task written in the cahier. 

The cover of each rakier contains the name and date of birth of 
pupil, with the date of entering and of leaving the school. The 
inside covers offer the following recommendations to the children : 

Ohild: 

TbiB eahier Is Klven you to ba tha ooinpaDlon and wltaeBs ot your etudiea (hrouslionC 
yoar school llFe. 

Evaiy montb you are to All a, few paKes with tbe tables which are set (or you. Yoii are 
to do this In alass without aid either From aomrade or master. Eou are to continue lu 
this way throuBhout your school days, that Is to Biiy up to the a«te of is years or uotil 
you have obtuJned the cerlificat il'i^tideii. 

This caliier will show whether you merit promotion or not. It will kIvo you the pleas- 
ure ol seeiQK the proRress you are makine. All these taebe when bound toeether make 
but a very sntall volume. Am) yet they are In a measure the reauniiT of all your child- 
hood, the history of yout rIx or seven years of study. Ton will be itlod to have this 
soiiriviir of your school when yon leave It tj) return no more. You will preserve care- 
fully these modsat taeks whioh testify to yourself aud to all bow you have passed jrout 
uhlldbood. 

Child, do your duty In such a way that you may look at this abstract of your echool 
life without havluK occasion to blush. It Is not □eceBsarrfor this that you be one of 
the first in your close. The advantage of this cahier Ilea In the tact that it does not 
compare you with your comrades but with yourself. It la not to show whether you are 
more lotelllicent, more clever, more learned than other pupils; but whelher. month by 
month and year by year, you become mora expert and better Informed. 

Child, be dillKeot This nahier is ready to receive the best work you can do. work 
which will be a credit to yon and at the same time a source of pleasure to your parents 
and teachers. Be careful with your penmaQeblp. your dlctatloo. your tusks in history, 
fceoKrapby and arithmetic- If the first pajces are filled to your sallsfactlon, you will 
wl&h to make the EoUowlnit better still. 

£iert youreell to make proKresa. It ts the law of school because It la the law of tlfe. 
Men are Bubject thereto aa well as children. The (riAirr will remind you of this per- 
haps while layitlnK you to examine yoarseif more Ireiiuently. 

Child, think .ilso of this. One does not work for one's self alone In thia world, one 
works ulso (or others. Little children without thlnklneof It are workins also tor their 
country. 

Goodpupils beoomeitood cillia^na. If you moke Kooi! use of your childhood, if you 
proBt by all the means of Inst ruiition which the Republic takes care to offer to alt her 
children, you will be able oneday to «i ve back to your mother country what i-he Is BlvinK 
you to-day. France needs workers and men of property auch oa you will become. If you 
lay tbe proper foundation here. Do not lose your time : you have no rlsht to do thip. 
IJlers wmna themselves no doubt, bat they wroQB their country atlll mote. 

Do not permit youraelf to ba overoome In moments of teeblenesa and disco uraitement. 
Take couraice and say under your breath : No, I will not bn uneless, unaratelul toward 
my family, unaraleful toward France — I will work. I will do ray best, not only beeausa 
It li to my Intereet, but because U la my dutir. 



All competitions between public; schools, in which at least all 
the pupils of one of the three ooiiraea do not participate, are 
forbidden. 

Instruction given in the public primary schools has a three-fold 
character,^ physical, moral aud iutellecfcual. 

At the opemng of each school year, the time-table by day and 
hour is prepared by the director, and after approval of primary 
inspector, is exposed in the class-rooms. 

The division of exercises must satisfy the following general 
conditions, — 

a. Each session is to be divided into several different exercises, 
separated by the reglemeutary recreations; 

b. Exercises demanding the greatest attention, such as arithmetic, 
grammar and composition, should take place in the morning, or in 
half-time schools, at the commeucement of the sessions ; 

(!. Every l^son and every task is to be accompanied with explana- 
tions and questions ; 

d. Correction of tasks and recitation of lessons are to take place 
dniiug the hours to which these tasks and recitations belong. 
Usually the tasks are corrected on the blackboard at the same time 
the cahiers are inspected, Compobitions are con'ected by the master 
outside the class. 

e. The thirty hours per week (not including the time pupils may 
study at home or the study hours, in the preparation of tasks and 
lessons) should be divided as follows : 

1. There is to be a daUy lesson in morals in each of the first two 
courses in the form of a familiar talk or by means of an appropriate 
selection. In the advanced course, these lessons should develop 
methodically the coui-ae of study in morale; 

2. Instruction in French (reading, selections explained, lessons 
in grammar, exercises in orthography, dictation, analysis, composi- 
tion, recitation, etc.), are to occupy alwut two hours a day ; 

3. Scientific inslruction is to occupy from one hour to one and 
one-half houi-s daily. Three-quarters of an hour or one hour should 
be devottd to arithmetic and to mathematic exercises. 

The rest of the time should be devoted to object lassons and to 
elementary scientific notions ; 

4. Instruction in history and geography, including civics, 
should occupy about an hour daily i 
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5. The time (levotetl to penmansliip should be at least oue 
hour daily in the elementary course, and should give place 
gradually in the higher couraeB to exercisee in dictation and 
composition ; 

6. Instroction in drnwinf^ be^rins with very short lessons in the 
elementary course, and occupies two or three periods weekly in 
the other courses ; 

7. Singing lessons occupy bxan one to two hours per week, inde- 
pendent of the exercises in singing which take place daily on enter- 
ing and leading the classes ; 

8. Gymnastics, in addition to the evolutions and exercises which 
may accompany the movements of the classes, occupy daily, or at 
least every other day, a period in the afternoon. 

In commimes where there are school battalions the exercises may 
not take place except Thursdays and Sundays. The time to be 
devoted thereto is determined by the military instructor in concert 
with the school inspector. 

9. Finally, for both boys and girls, two or three hours weekly are 
to be devoted to manual training. 

Section 2. — In each department a list is made annually of the 
books which may be used in public primary schools. As in Prussia, 
text-books are not printed by the government.* 

The teachers (titulaires) of each canton, united in special con- 
ference, make by the fifteenth of July at the latest a list of 
the books which they deem proper for use in public primary 
schools. 

All these lists are sent to the academy inspector. A commission 
sitting at the chief place in the department, and composed of the 
primary inspector, the director and the tlirectress of the normal 
schools and delegated professors and mastera of these establish- 
meats, meets under the presidency of the academy inspector, revises 
the cantonal lists, and issues the catalogue for the department which 
is then submitted to the rector for his approval. 

* Amerlcati tait-booba are recnenlzed br ImpsrtltLl perBonu as the bfst In the world, 
both BB reiranlB locphftnleal poastmetlon and sulijoct mattBr. Tbia siiperloritT la 
aCtrlbated to tbe independsaoe aad spoDUiD>'ltr of the autbota. Manuel Vatdf^a 
BodrifluezlnhlB"ProblemadelaEdiicao10D," published at Havana In ISBI ears: "'Blen 
paede deoirae aue apSaaa habrd en el mnndo llbroB meior conalltuldt a por sua condi- 
ntoDSB. ael iQteroaa, como eitemaH. Comparadoe i^on Joa francHBee les lloa llbros de 
text4K[iierlcnn{i)hon muy superloreaen dpo y otrooonoeplo. DiJbeae eata Buperloridad 
6. liB aoDdlolones de lndep«iidendB r eBpODtaneldad de loa autorea," 



The records which the male and female teachers must keep are, — 

a. Register of matriculation ; 

b. Bagiater of absence and attendance ; 

c. Inventory of school furniture and school supplies; 

d. Inventory of personal property, if there i.ie any ; 

e. Catalogue of the books of the popular libraiy cf the public 
school, with record of receipts and disbursements and books drawn. 

The first four of these records must be kept also by the direct- 
resses of the ecotes matemeQes. 

In addition to the records referred to above, there is a very con- 
venient little book, entitled cornet de correspondance, which contains 
a record of absences, tardy marks, deportment, work at school, work 
at home and relative standing of piipils. This book is given to the 
pupil every fortnight on Satui'day, and ie returned Monday morn- 
ing with the remarks of parents or guardians written over their 
signatures. 

Below is printed a specimen page of this book of record : 



SEPTEMBER, 189-. 
Second Fortnigfht. 



Deportment at Hohool 

Sobool work 

Home taste 

Balatlva BtandlDRt 

Qeoeral Date lortbe fortDlsht.., 




Visa of teacher. 



SlKuature of pareuta. 
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In France great stress is laid on encouraging the habit of saving 
money. The inside cover of this little comet de correspondance con- 
tains an account of the savings of the chUdren for the year in the 
following form : 



No. 



ORAITD 8ATINOS BARK, 
No. of Bank-book. 



SCHOOL SAVINGS BANK. 



M. 



bom 18... at 



resldlDfi: at 



MONTH 
(School year 189. .-189. . ). 



September 

October 

November 

December , 

January (189 ). 

February 

March 



WEEEiiY Deposits. 



April 
May. 
June 



July... 
August 



Total deposits for year. 
Amount transferred.... 



Balance 



Total for 
month. 



To grand 

savinsB 

bank. 



Totals 



The child deposits his savings with 
teacher weekly, penny by penny. When 
the amount thus deposited equals a franc 
it is entered by the teacher on the Savings 
Bank-book, which is exactly like those 
used by adults. 



Those who have not given this subject attention would be sur- 
prised to learn the grand total of such savings (page 31). But 
pennies generally contributed make up very large sums. In Eng- 
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laud, for esample, the children's pence have been an important 
source of income. 

The last edncation report, reviewed July 22, 1891, in the London 
Globe, shows that the children's pence for the year under review 
exceeded £1,900,000. 

This ia most remarkable seeing that over a milliou of chil- 
dren who onght to have attended the English public elementary 
schools were not found there.* 



DIVISION OF THE COURSE OF BTITDY IN LOWER 

PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

I. 

PrresicAL Education. 

Ohjecl. — Physical education serves a double purpose: 

It fortifies the body aud strengthens the constitution of the child, 
placing him in hygienic conditions most favorable for his general 
physical development. 

It gives him early in life that address and agility, that manual 
dexterity of movement especially necessary to the pupils 
primary schools, most of whom are destined for the trades. 
Without losiug its essential character as an educational establish- 
ment, and without transformation into a work-shop, the primaiy 
school can give and ought to give physical training, which will preilia- 
pose and prepare in a certain measiu^ the boys tor the duties 
workmen and soldiers, the girls for household duties and the work 
of women, 

Method.— Physical exercises form a diversion from school duties 
and lessons proper. It is an easy matter to conduct them in such a 
way that the pupils will regard them as a veritable recreation. The 
progress of instruction in gymnastics is regiilat6<l in detail by 
manuals published under the anspices of the miuister, as well as 
by the directions of special professors and teachera. For the 
manual training of the boys, the exercises are divided into two 
groups. 

One includes those which are destined to make the fingers 
flexible and to promote dexterity, rapidity, and accuracy of move- 

* Tlila la merely an lUustratloD. Tlie BBviauB ol Freni^b cblldren belonv to them 
The p«noe whlob tbe EnsMBb ohlldreo handed their teachers even Honitny momlnK 
went toward derraylnx tbe ooet of educntion. Tbe new bill, which went Into elTeat 
Beptember 1, IMI, mskes aduoBtlon tree. Lbus da[De away with the children's psnoe. 
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meut; the other inchides gratUiated exerciBes in moiieliiig which 
oomplement the study of drawing', and particularly of industrial 
drawing. 

The maDual training of girls, in addition to needlework and cutting, 
inclndes certain leesoua, counsels and exercises by means of which 
the mistress does not propose to give a complete coarse in domestio 
economy, but may inspire girls, by a numlier of practical examples, 
with the love of order, leading them to acquire the serious qualities 
of the housekeeper, and putting them on theii- guard against frivol- 
ous or dangerous taates. 

n. 

Intellectual Education. 

Object — The intellectual education, which the public primary 
schools should give, is easy to characterize. 

The information imparted should be limited, but of such a char- 
acter as to assure for the child the practical knowledge which he will 
need In life. It should act on his faculties, form and cultivate his 
mind and constitute in fact an education. 

The ideal of the primary school is not to teach much, but to teach 
well. 

The child learns little, but knows that little well. The instruc- 
tion which he has received is limited, but not superficial. It is not 
a demi-instruction, and he who receives it will not be a demi-savant. 
That which makes instruction complete or incomplete is not the 
extent of the domain which is cultivated ; it is the manner of 
cidtivation. 

"The object of primary instruction," wrote Greardin 1875, "is not 
to embrace under the different subjects on which it touches all that 
it is possible to know, but to learn well under each where ignorance 
is inexcusable." 

il/eMod.— The object of primary iustnicticn being thits defined, 
the method to follow suggests itself. It does not consist of a suc- 
cession of mechanic processes or of an apprenticeship only in 
reading, writing and arithmetic, or of a cold series of lessons setting 
forth the different chapters of a course. 

The only proper method in primary instruction is that which 
keeps up a continual interchange of ideas under varied, elastic and 
ingeniously graduated forms. The master begins always with what 
the pupils know, and proceeding from the known to the imknown, 
from the easy to the difficult, conducts them by a chain of oral 
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questions or of written tasks to discover the consequences of & 
principle, the applications of a rule, or invereely the principles and 
rules which they have already unconsciously applied. Iq all 
instruction the master begins with the concrete; then little by little 
pupils are exercised in developing the idea of the abstract, in com- 
paiing, in generaJizing', in reasoning without the aid of material 
examples. 

Primary instruction is sustained by an incessant appeal to the 
attention, to the judgment, to the intellectual spontaneity of the 
pupil. It is essentially intuitive and practical: Intuitive, that is to 
say it counts before all on good common sense, on the weight of 
evidence, on that innate power of the mind to seize, at fii-at sight 
and without demonstration, not all truths, but the most simple and 
the most fundamental ; practical, that is to say it never forgets that 
primary pupils have no time to lose in idle diactiasions, in learned 
theories, in scholastic curiosities, and proceeila at once to furnish 
them with the little store of ideas which they will need in life, and 
in such a manner that these ideaa are preserved and developed 
when school days are over. 

It is under this double condition that primary instruction under- 
takes the education and the culture of the mind. Nature herself 
directs the course of this instruction. It develops in parallel lines 
the different faculties of the intelligence merely by exercising them 
in a simple, spontaneous and almost instinctive manner. It forms 
the judgment in leading the child to judge; the habit of observa 
tion in teaching him to ol'serve; reasoning, in aiiling him to reason 
for himself and without the rules of logic. 

This confidence in natural forces, and this absence of all preten- 
tion, suit all rudimentary instruction, but are peculiarly adapted to 
the public primai-y school, which ought to deal, not with certain 
children apart, but with the masses of the child population. 

Instruction is necessarily collective and simultaneous. The 
master is not to devote himself to a few but to all. His work 
ought to be appreciated, not by results obtained with a portion 
of his class but with the class as a whole. Whatever the inequality 
in the intelligence of the pupils, there is a minimum of information 
and of aptitude which primary instruction ought to communicate to 
all pupils with very few exceptions. This minimum will be very 
easily reached by some pupils, but if it is not attained by the rest 
of the class, the master has not understood his task or has not 
entirely accomplished it. 



Moral Education. 

Object and Method.— Moral education differs profoundly in ite 
end and in its essential character from the other two parts of the 
prop^ram. 

£nd and Essential Character. 

Moral instruction is destined to complete and to bind together, 
to raise and to ennoble all the other instruction of the school. While 
each of the other studies develops a special order of aptitudes and 
gives useful information, this tends to develop the man himself 
within the mau, that is to say a heart, an intelligence, a conscience. 

Moral instruction moves in another sphere than physical and 
intellectual. The force of moral training depends much lees on the 
precision and on the logical sequence of the truths taught than on 
the intensity of feeling, the vivacity of imprassions and the con- 
tagious heat of conviction. This education does not lead to knowl- 
edge (savoir) but to will (votiloir). It moves more than it proves ; 
it comes rather from the heart than from the reason. It does not 
undertake to analyze all the reasons for the moral act ; it seeks 
before all to produce this act, to repeat it, to make it rule life as a 
habit. Espeoially at the primary school, it is not a science but an 
art, the art of inclining the free-will toward the good. 

Part of the Teacher in this Instruction. 

The teacher is charged with this part of education, in addition to 
the others, as a representative of society. 

A secular aud democratic society has in fact the most direct 
interest iu the early initiation of all its members by ineffaceable 
lessons into the sentiment of their dignity and into a feeling not less 
profoimd of theii- duty and of their personal responsibiHty. 

To attain this end, the teacher is not to teach in detail theoretic 
and practical morals as if dealing with children devoid of all previous 
notions of good and bad. The great majority enter school receiving 
or having received a religious instruction which familiarizes them 
with the idea of a God, creator of the universe and father of men. 
with the tratlitions, beliefs and pmctices of the Christian or Jewish 
religions. 

By means of one of these rohgions and under the forme peculiar 
thereto, pupils have already received the fundamental notions of 
universal and eternal morals ; but these notions are new-bom and 
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fragile shoots. They have not penetrated deeply into the soil; 
they are fugitive and confused, committed to memory rather than 
to conscience. They need to be ripened and developed by a 
Boitable training:, which the public teacher is to give. 

The hmits to his mission are, therefore, closely defined. He is to 
strengthen, to root in the souls of his pnpils for all their lives, 
making them mattei-s of daily practice, those essential notions of 
morality, which are common to all doctrines and necessary to all 
civilized men. He can accomplish this without adherence or 
opposition to any of the religions beliefs of his pupils. He takes 
the childi-en as they come vrith their ideas and laugnag'e and family 
beliefs. He has no other task than to teach them to draw therefrom 
what is most precious from a social standpoint, that is the doctiine 
of a high morality. 

Object Proper and Limits of this Instruction. 

Secular moral instruction is distinguished therefore from religious 
instniction without contradicting it. The teacher is not the substi- 
tute for priest or father. He joins his efforts with theirs in making 
of each child an honest man. He ought to dwell on tlie duties which | 
unite men, and not on the dogmas which divide them. Every theo- 
logic and philosophic discussion is forbidden him by the nature of 
his duties, by the age of his pupils, by the confidence of families 
and of the State. His is the practical task of causing all his pupils 
to serve the effective apprenticeship of a moral hfe. 

Later, when they have become citizens, the pupils may be sepa- 
rated by dogmatic opinions i but they will be in accoi-d iu the prac- 
tice of putting the aim of life as high as possible; in having the 
same horror of everything base and vile, the same admiration for 
that which is uoble and generous, the same delicate sense of duty 
in aspiring towanl moral perfection, cost what it may ; in feeling 
themselves united in the general religion of the good, the beautiful 
aud the true, which is also a form and not the least pure of rehgious 
fervor. 

The teaehor by his character, by his conduct, by his language is 
himself to set the most persuasive of examples. In this kind of 
instruction, that which does not come from t he heart does not go to the 
heart. A master who recites precepts, who speaks of duty without 
conviction, without fervor, does worse than waste bis time ; he com. 
mits a fault. A course in morals, regular but cold, hackneyed and 
dry, does uot teach morals, because it does not inspire love. The 
simplest story in which the child finds a trace of Beriousnese, a 



aiugle siucere word, is worth more than a long Biiccession of 
mechanical lessoDs. 

On the other hand — and it seems scarcely necessary to formulate 
this prescription — the master should shun as a bad action every- 
thing which, in his language or in his attitude, might disturb the 
religious beliefs of the children confided to his care ; all that might 
trouble them ; all that might beti'ay on his part a lack of respect or 
reserve. 

His sole obligation — and it is compatible with respect for all 
creeds — is to watch, in a practical and paternal fashion, the moral 
development of his pupils, manifesting therefor the same degree of 
, solicitude with which he toUows their intellectual and physical 
development. He ought not to feel that he has performed his 
duty toward any one of his pupils, if he has not done as much for 
the education of the character as for that of the intelligence. Then 
only does the teacher merit the title educator, and primary instruc- 
tion the name liberal education. 

CONSTRUCTION AND FURNITURE OF LOWER PRIMARY 
SCHOOia. 

The lower primary school comprises : 

1. A cloak-room or vestibule serving as cloak-room ; 

2. One or more class-roomBi 

3. A covered court (priau) with gymnasium, and often (in schools 
with less than three classes) a little workshop for manual training ; 

4. A playground and garden, when possible; 

5. Water-closets and urinals ; 

6. Lodgings for teacher, and tor assistant teachers ; 

In addition, when necessary, in schools of more than three classes : 

7. Lodgings for the concierge; 

8. Waiting-room for parents ; 

9. Study for teacher ; 

10. Parlor for assistant teachers ; 

11. Class-room for drawing with a closet for models ; 

12. A workshop for manual training in boys' schools or a room for 
needlework and cutting in girls' schools ; 

13. A gymnasium. 

Genehal Conditions. 
Art. 1. — The site should be central, easy of access, properly 
drained, removed from every unhealthful, noisy or dangeroxis estab- 
lishment, and at least 100 meters distant from cemeteries. 
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Art 2. — The size of the site should be aiifBcient to allow about 10 
meters for each pupil ; it should never be less than 500 meters. The 
school and its annexes are to be inclosed. 

^j-(. 3.— In placing the buildings, hygienic conditions are to 
meet due consideration. 

Art. 4. — When the mayoralty is in the school building, it should 
be separated therefrom. No foreign service is to be installed in the 
school building. 

Art. 6. — The walls are not to be less than 45 centimeters in thick- 
ness if of atone, or 35 centimeters if of brick. 

Arf. 6.^ — Materials which are too permeable should not be used. 
Tile and slate should be used for roofing iu preference to metal. 

Art. 7. — The ground floor shoidd be 60 centimeter above the soil- 

Art. 8. — If there is no cellar, the flooring should be laid on an 
impermeable bed. 

Art.^. — In every groupe scolaire the buildings should be inde- 
pendent of each other, provided with separate entrances. The ecole 
mafernelle should not be placed between the boys' and girls' school. 

Art. 10.~ A groupe Kvolaire sliould not embrace more thau 750 
pupils,— 300 boys, 300 girls and 150 infants for the Scale matemelle. 

LODGINQa OF THE CoNCrEBGE. 

Art. 11.— When the school has a conc!er<je, the lodgiugs should 

be on the ground floor, and should include : A lodge, a kitchen, one 

or two rooms, water-closet and cellar. The waiting-room for parents 

should be near the janitor's lodge. 

Cloak-rooms.— Halls.— Stairways. 

Art. 12.— Each class should have a cloak-room, but the same 
cloak-room may be used by two or more contiguous classes. The 
cloak-rooms should be provided with pegs for the wraps, and with 
shelves for the lunch-baskets. In rural schools the vestibule may 
serve as cloak-room. 

Art. 13. — Each class should have an independent entrance. 
Doors should not open directly into the street or court. 

Arf. 14. — If classes are entered through halls, the same ehoidd be 
at least 1.50 meters wide, and should be aired and lighted from without. 

Art.\5. — Classes above the ground floor should be reached by 
straight stairways. Every thirteen or sixteen steps should be sep- 
arated by a landing. The steps should be 1.35 meters wide, from 
28 to 30 centimeters deep, and not more than 16 centimeters high. 
The bai-s should be 13 centimetei-s apart, and the hand rail should 



be provided with knoba not more than 1 meter apart. There should 
be a BQCond haud-rail along the walls. 

Ari. IG.— Every school receiving- 300 pupils above the ground 
floor is to be provided with two stairwaya 

Class. 

Art 17. — The maximum number of places per clasa is fifty. 

AtL 18. — The elasa-roora should be rectangular, witli a (lixir-space 
of 1.2G meters for each pupil. The ceiling should in no case be less 
than 4 meters high. 

Art. 19. — The openiugs should be disposed so that each desk 
receive the pro])er light. The windows should be rectangidar or 
slightly arched. The space between the top of the windows and 
the ceiling should be about 20 centimeters. The window-sills should 
l>e smooth and about 1.20 meters above the floor. Where class- 
rooma are lighted from one side, the light must reach the pupils 
fi-om the left under the following conditions; 

a. The height of the class-room should be about two-thirds of its 
width! 

b. Ventilators should be placed in the opposite walls. 

In all cases the windows should never be less than 8 metei-s from 
neighboring buildings. 

Art. 20. — Windows should never be placed opposite the teacher's 
ilesk or those of the pupils. Windows in the ceiling are not 
allowed. 

Art. 21. — The French sashes should be divided into two pai-ts 
horizontally for ventilating purposes. 

Art. 22. — The ceilings are to be smooth. A north and south line 
is to be traced thereon. There is to be no cornice. The angles 
made by the walls are to be rouuded (radius 10 centimeters). The 
walls are to be smooth, permitting frequent cleansing. If not wain- 
HCotted with wood, the walls are to be cemented to the height of 1.20 
meters. 

Art. 23.— The floors are to be of hard wood, laid, as fm- as possible, 
on bitumen. Pine may be used in localities where this wood 
abounds, provided the strips of flooring are narrow and well oiled. 

Art.2i. — Single doors are preferable. They should be 90 centi- 
meters wide. 

Art. 25. — Class-rooms in mixed schools are not to be divided by 
partitions. Boys and girls are to be grouped separately. 

Ari. 26.— A stove should be placed in each class-room with a water 
reservoir with surface for evaporation. Stoves should be provided 
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with a double metallic coveiiug or with one of terra cotta. They 
are to be surrouniletl with a acreen and are not to have ovens. 
Stove-pipea should never pass over the beads of children. Piipils 
are not to be placed within less than 1,25 meters of the atove. Stoves 
a/eu direct are not allowed. 
Art. 27— Claaa-rooms are to be properly ventilated, 

Salle for Drawing. — Workshop for Manual Tjuining. 

Art. 28. — Schools with {aar or more classes are to be provided 
with a separate room for drawing. The size of this room should 
allow 1.50 meters for each pupil. There is to be & closet for the models. 

Art. 29, — All boys' schools should be provided with a workshop 
for manual traininfr. In schools with less than three classes, this 
workshop may be placed in the coiirt {preau).* 

In all girls' schools with more than three classes, a room is to be 
provided for instruction in needlework and cutting. 

Covered Court (Preau). — PErENDENCiES of the Preau. — 

Gymnasium. 

Art. 30. — Every school is to be provided with a covered wurt or 

abri, allowing about 1.25 meters for each pnpil. The eeiliug is to be 

4 meters high. This coui-t is to be furnished with lavatories and tables. 

Art. 31, — There is to be a cooking atove near the court to prepare 

or warm the pupils' food. 

Art. 32. — If there is no special gymnasium, the gymnastic 
apparatus may be placed in the court. 

Playground,— Garden. 

Art. 33.— The area of the playground should be siifiioient to allow 
five square meters for each pupil. It should never be less thau 200 
square meters. 

Art. 34. — The surface should be sanded. Bitumen, pavement or 
cement may not be used except for walks and passages. Slo|js 
should not cross the playground in au open channel. 

AH. 35. — There should be a small garden in the playground, 
with trees set out at a suitable distance from the buildings. Benches 
are to be placed about the playground, which is to have also a 
pump or fountain. 

In mixed schools the playground is to be divided by a screen of 
lattice work. 

'About two-ihlrrlH ot thebofb'elemeiit&n'Bohoola In Pkria DovrbBiVa workabopsfor 
lolnlDit. turDloKi iTOod-CBrvltia aa<1 toiglag. Manual tralnlns la an essenllal paitof 
tlie oourae In all lower prlmury BcbooU, 



Art. 36. — Boys' schools are to have two and girls' schools threo 
cabins for ea^h class. A cabin is to be reserved for teachers. 

Art. 37. — The privies should be so situated that they may be 
easily supervised, and that the prevailing winds blow not towai'd 
the biiildings or the playground. The cabins are to be about 71) 
centimeters wide and 1.10 meters deep. The doors should open 
outwards, and should be raised 20 centimeters above the floor. 
They should be 1.10 meters high. The stone, cement or metal seat 
should be 20 centimeters high, and should incline toward the orifice. 
The oblong orifice should be 20 centimeters by 14 centimeters, and 
about 10 centimeters from the edge. 

In mixed schools there are to be separate accommodations for the 
sexes. 

Art. 38. — Boys' schools are to have urinals equal in number to the 
privies at least. The dimensions of the cabins are to be about 35 
by 8tt b.v 40 centimeters. "Water is to be provided for cleansing. 

Art. 39.— Same as Art. 22, page 75. 

Art. 40.— Same as Art 23, page 75, 

Lodgings op Teacher — Lodoisgh oi' Assistant Teachera. 

Art. 41, — The lodgings of the teacher include a dining-room, two 
or three living-rooms, a kitchen, water-closet and cellar. The total 
fioor-spaee should be from 70 to 90 squai-e meters. The teacher's 
study should be on the ground floor, and as neai' as possible to the 
class-rooms and parlor. 

Art. a. — There should be no direct communication between the 
class-rooms and the lodgings of the teacher. 

Art. 43. — The lodging of assistant teachers comprise a sleeping 
apartment and study. 

Art. 44. — One stairway may serve for several lodgings. 

Art. 45. — In schools, with four or more classes, a room on the 
groiind dour is to serve as cloak-room and refectory for the assistant 
teachers. 

FoRsrrcRE and Teaching Supplies. 

Art: 46. — Lower primary schools are to be furnished by the com- 
munes with : 
* a. For each '•tans : 

Teachers' desk and platform : desks sufficient in number for the 
members of the class; black-board, crayon and erasers; reading- 
charts for the elementary division ; a metric chart or compendium ; 
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wall-maps — the depai-tment, France, Europe, the world or tho plani- 
sphere ; a stove or heater, a coal-hod. 

b. Simple tools of the principal trades: necessary materials for 
the instmction in manual training ; guns and racks (for boys' schools) i 
gj'muastio apparatus ; poles, riuf^, ladders, knotted ropes, horizontal 
and parallel bars, dumb-bells, horizontal beam, rods, canes, trapeze. 

c. Objects necessary for use in cleansing the school, brooms, 
buckets, dusters, watering pots, shovels ; 

d. A bookcase ; 

e. Pegs for clothing and shelves for luuch-baskets ; 

/. Records such as that of matriculation, the inventory of school 
property, the catalogue of the school library, the record of the loans, 
the account of receipts and expenditures. 

Art. i7. — A table with drawers, placed on a platform from 30 to 32 
centimeters high is to serve as teachers' desk. 

Art. 48. — Pupils' desks should be single or double. The former 
ai-e preferable.* 

Four types are prescribed for schools in communes not having an 
ecole materneUe : 

Type lis for children whose height is from 1 meter to 1,10 meters; 

Typo n is for those from 1.11 to 1.20 meters tall ; 

Type in is for children from 1.21 to 1.35 meters in height; 

Type rV is for pupils from 1,36 to 1.50 meters tall. 

Type I is not used in schools which do not receive children under 



A fifth type may be used for pupils more than 1,50 meters tall. 

The number of the type is to be indicatetl on each desk. Example : 
UI, !■" 21 a 1"' 35. 

Teachers are to measure pupils annnaUy at the opening of the 
term, and assign them to the proper desks. 

Desks ai-e to be provided with glass or porcelaiu ink-wells, placed 
at the right of each pupil. They are to have a receptacle for books. 
Bars and supports for the feet are not allowed. 

Art. 49. Blackboards should be ol slate. 

Art. 60. This article prescribes the form and arrangement of the 
tables and seats used in drawing. 
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TIME-TABLES IN LOWER PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

L 

SCHOOLS IN WHICH THE THREE COURSES ARE SEPARATE, OR 
THOSE IN WHICH THE MIDDLE AND ADVANCED COURSES 
ALONE ARE TOGETHER. 

Elementary Course 

Morning, 

8.30 to 9.00... Moral or civic instructioii. 

9.00 to 9.80... ReadinfiT. 

9.30 to 10.00... Arithmetic or«metric system. 
10.00 to 10.16... Recess. 
10.16 to ii.oa.. French. 

11.00 to 11.80... WritinfiT. ' 

Afternoon, 

1 .00 to 1 .30. . . History or sreoffraphy. 

1.30 to a.oo... ReadinfiT. 

a. 00 to a.80.. . Drawing:, manual training:, military ezercisea 

a. 30 to 2.46... Recess. 

2.46 to 3.16... WritinfiT. 

3.16 to 4.00... Object-lessons and sinfiTinfiT. 

Middle and Advanced Courses. 

Morning, 

8.30 to 9.00. . . Moral or civic instruction. 

9.00 to 10.00... Arithmetic, metric system, geometry. 
10.00 to 10.16... Recess. 
10.16 to 11.00... French. 
11.00 to 11.30... Writing: (middle course), composition (advanced course). 

Afternoon. 

1 .00 to 2 .00. . . History or flreoxraphy. 

2.00 to 2.30... Reading ; memory exercises. 

2.30 to 2.45... Recess. 

2.46 to 3.30... Drawing:, sinfirinfl:. manual training or composition. 

3.30 to 4.00. . . Physical and natural sciences ; aflrriculture and horticalture. 

n. 

Ungraded Schools. 
Elementary course. 

8.30 to 9.00... Moral and civic instruction. 

9.00 to 10.00... Reading:, arithmetic or metric system. 
10.00 to 10.15... Recess. 

10.16 to 11.00... Various exercises in lanffuaee and firrammar. 
11.00 to 11.30... Writing:. 

1.00 to 2.00. . . Reading:, talks on history and fireoeraphy. 

2 . 00 to 2 . 30. . . Writinsr. 

2 . 80 to 2.45... Recess. 

2.46 to 3.30... Drawing, sinKinfl:, and manual traininsr. 

8 . 30 to 4 . GO. . . Ob j ect-lessons or reading. 



Middle and advanced 

. Mora] ftnd alvlo Inatrnotlou. 

. Arltbnietto. oieUlc gyatom, aeotnstry. 
. . ReaoRs. 

. FreDcb. 

. Wrltlna. 

, HIatorr orseoKrnrliy. 

. BeadlnKi memory e» ere ises, 
.. It»-esB. 



TWENTTFIRST CHAPTER. 
UPPER PRIMiBT aOHOOLS AND C0UE8 COMPLEMENT AIRES. 

EBtablishments for upper primai-y instruction taku the name cours 
aomplCmenlaires if annexed to primary schools and under the same 
direi'tiou. They are called upper primary schools if in a separate 
building and under other direction. 

The diu-atioQ of the tiourse in the cours complMenlairea is not to 
exceed two yeare. There are two divisions of the pupils, which may 
be united under one teacher. 

The course in upper primai-y schools is at least two years in 
length. These schools are full course {de ptet'n exerdce) if the course 
is three yeai-s or more in length. 

No pujjil may be received either in an upper primary school or in 
a complemeutaiy course who does not hc)ld the certificate of primary 
studies (page 54). 

The com piemen tai-y courses sliould have sepai'ate class-rooms. 
The upper primary school should have as many class-rooms as there 
are years in the course of study. It should have a room for instruc- 
tion in drawinff, a Kymnaaium and a department for manual trainiup. 

The course of study in cours complSmentaires and upper primaiy 
schools is B^iveu below (page 113). 

During the firat three years of upper primary iustructiou, there 
should bo six houi-s of class-work daily (Sundays and Thursdays 
excepted). The weekly division of time should be about as follows: 
Nine hours for literary instruction (moraJs, civics, the French 
language, history and geography) ; nine houi-s for scientific instriic- 
tion (mathematics, physical and natural science); four hours for the 
modern languages; three hours for drawing; four hours for manual 
training; one hour for music. 

Gymnastic and military exercises should be held outside these 
hours of class-work. 
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In the fourth year of upper primaxy instruction and later, the 
time devoted to manual training and to technical instruction may 
be increased, but at least ten honrs weekly should be reserved for 
the other subjects. 

Instruction in drawing, music, modem languages, gymnastics and 
manual training should be confided, as far as possible, to teachers 
attached to the school. 

Pupils seeking admission to upper primary schools must take the 
entrance examination as the basis of classification. 

The regulations for holidays, vacations, discipline, the construc- 
tion and furnishing of school buildings, etc., con-espond very closely 
with those enfoi-ced in lower primary schools. 

Pupils more than 18 years of age are not penuitted to frequent 
the upper pi-imary schools. 

JCcoles malemelles, lower and upper primary schools and normal 
schools are gratuitous. 

Scholarships are awarded annually to the best pupils in the upper 
primary schools- They are good for three school years and the 
time may be extended to four years. These scholarships pay the 
whole or a portion of the living expenses of the holders in Prf Jice, or 
permit tbem to study in a foreign country. 

The upper primary schools referred to in this chapter do not 
iuclude the technical or manual training schools, but only those 
which are under the sole charge of the minister of public 
instruction. 

The statistics for 1887 show that 56 per cent of the graduates of 
these schools devoted themselves to agriculture, commerce or indus- 
try, and 17 per cent entered higher schools. 

In 1884, including the 320 complementary courses, there were 559 
of these establishments, of which 419 were for boys, and 140 for 
girls; 539 were public schools. 

In 1887, including the 431 complementary courses, there were 733 
of these establishments, of which 510 were for boys, and 223 for 
girls; 686 were public schools. Two hundred and five boys and 76 
girls' complementary courses were for one year; the rest for two 
years. Eighty-three schools tor boys and 30 for girls had a two 
years' course ; 101 schools for boys and 41 for girls had a three yeai-s' 
course. 

In 1887, 10,052 pupils attended the complementary courses, which 
were all public ; 20,673 attended the public and 7,716 the private 
schools. 



OFTIOIAL PROGRAMS OF INSTRUCTION IN UPPER PRIMARY 
SCHOOLS AND CODES COMPLEMENT AIRES. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND PBEPABATION FOR PROFESSIONAL 
APPRENTICESHIP. 

1. OVMNASTICa. 

CompUmentarv coui" 
lower primary Hcliool 
mlDlstrr. 

l/iniersirintani ic(.oo(s.— Movements In a body. Eseroisea with apparatus. 

2. Military Exercises for the Boys. 

Coniplfiiimlaru murses — Conllnuatlon of the eierolaes ol the advanood course tn 
lower primary schools. 

h'lipor primaru icAools.— Military Jrlli: Review without arms. Formation In open 
order. Military and topntcraphla marches Exerclsee preparatory to tareet-praotloe. 
Praetlcal study ot the meahanlsm of the Kun. Conform with the special manual [>ub- 
llabed by Ibe mlnletriea of public Instruction and of war. 

3. Majtoal Tbainino for the Boyb. 

Omiiplemmfaru roumfn.— Same as in the npper primary schools. 

Upper primaiv lel'ools ^Vfooi-vioililDK Prlnolpal woods used In atructurpB or In 
maabiDes. Their qualities and uses. Principal tools employed In workInK wood. 
Sawlntc. borlntc. plauluK, lumlnB.joiulnK. Iron -work inn. Properties, varieties, quoll- 
tiesand uses of Iron. Piluclpal tools used usually In worUluK Iron. FUIuk. hammeriOK. 
torKlnff. Holderinit. pneravloK. drilling, turninit. jolnlne. adiaatlnR. Workintt drawtli)ES 
of simple objects, and construction of Ibe objects from the drawlnss. 



4 Manual Trainko kok the Gibls. 



OrKanlzatlon and maintenance of the bousehold. 

Healins. LKihtiuR. 

HaiQlenanoe o( the furniture. 

CareorclothlQKaDd linen. 

WuBbluK. Wash- ban 8e. I rout US'. 

Flour. Bakloil- Furnace. Bread-bakluR. Pastry-work. 

Household provisions. Wood. Goal. Orin kins -water. 

Wine and Its cara. VlaeKar. 

Older. Beer. Coffee. OH. Orease. Sonar. 

Preservation and eonkinK ol meat. 

Qua] 111 es and choiee ot me its. 

Elementary principles ot the euUinr. 

Kettle Broih FryloK. Roastlne. 

Game, Fl»b. 

Preservation and oooklDBOf veKetablex. 

PreservntloD of Irults. Frult-sardeu, Pack Ins and 

Manufacture of preserves, brandled fruits, syrups, liqueiu-g. 

N. B.— rbe pupils should have as muub practical household w 



^ possible athome. 
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6. Qardening, 

iSWninarvnoCioruaAaifi'imtlfurf.— Soil. mBDureB anil improvemeDts. Different kludfl of 
hDBbandrr. 

Oaivi™.— QenaraJarranBemeQl: paths, bordere. walls. Eariien works and loola. 

lyuU-gardea. — Qaaaral prluolplas of the culture ot fruit trees, wltli applloatioa to tbs 
TOrletles bast Halted to the district. DlaeaeeB amoDS trull-treee. Destruction ol barm- 
tul Insects. 

£ilc'u7(-uarc2«7i.— Yarletiaa, uuUure aad hBrvestlna ot vesetables. HarveatlEK and 
praaervatiou ofKraine. Forced cnltivation: hotbeds, oold-framee, piant-proteotora. 

SoHaus nT /loi-ii-uilure.— Flo were cultivated tor ornament uod tor the manutnoinra of 
perfumerr. 

c. Farming. 

Fhrm.— Oow-housa and dairy. Qenetal notiona ol the manutactura ol butter and 
chaaee. 

Summarr notione of the aheep-fold and of the Iceeptnfc ot hojta. Poultry-yftrd. Beor- 
InK and latteclnK ot poultry. Fiffeone. Habbits. Baaa and Bilk-worntB. 



Different etltchae. DamioK. Knlttinii. Patching. 

Joining Mid BottluK touethar. Linen. Chmiises and shlctfl for men and hoj-s. 

Pantaloons, waistcoats, bonnets, ete. 

CuttlDK and ruakluK Hrtlolea ot olotbinK. Stodr of patterns. Prinoeea robe. BaaqDe. 
Oiothins for children. 

N. B.— The various parts of this proitram should be developed aocordiniE to the needa 
of the local ItF. 

intellectual education. 
1. Reading. 

CompletHeriiaru couth Ba.— Eiercisas lo readlnK aloud, with explaoatlonT eiorotsee In 
eloontlon and In pronunciation. Rendlne aloud by teacher and pupils, with explana- 
tion and aoalyslB ; recitation ; exercises in diction In ootinection with classic texts. 



Oomviemeiiiarv cmirses.— BnnnlnK hand, roand hand, hUtanle, commercial hand. 
VwBT prlmaru soTioate.— BunoinK hand, round hand, Mtarde, commercial hand. 
callKraphy. 

3. French Languaqe and Elements of Literatobe. 

Compleincidam courtfs.—Reyloyi of the advanced course In lower prlmarr schools. 

Continuation ot the same exeruUes with a little more development. 

Oral exerciseei aecouuts staled and explained aloud, dictations and Krammatic exer- 
cises OQ the essential rules of syntax, and especially readlnK aloud by teacher and 
pupils, with eiplanatjons. 

Dpppi-pi-unari/ ec^uolg,— Beview and development of the advanced oourse la lower 
prlmarr schools. Methodic review ot syntax: formation ot words, families of words. 
Eieroises in diatlDRUlehlnK synonyms. Exercises on the proposition. Coordination 
and suberdiuation ot the members ot sentecces. 

Elementary principles of composition : application ot these principles to narrations 
letters, reports, etc. 

Elementary notions ot the history ot French literature. Pupils are to bo exercised. 
In wrltlDB business letters and compositions eraduated In point ot dltBculty. In describ- 
Ituc objects prevlouhly examined under the direcliou ol the teaeher, iu sumuiinji up a 
BeleatlonlnrendlnKoralessonlQdlBOUBHlnKap historic judgment or amoral thousht, 
etc. Pupils are to haye practical oral exercises siniliar to those In writing referred to 



Upper primarv »i^!iaols,~'Rivii]i7 between Frunoe nnd EBKland; buadied yearn' war. 
Tbe Turks Id Europe : fall of ConatiLntlnorle, 
Qreat InrentloDB: mariner's I'ompasB, powder, paper, prlatius. DIsooTery of the new 

Charles VII and Looia SI. The wftra In Italy. 

FraDcia I.— 3CruR«Ie betwaaa France aud Austria. The Renalatanee. 

The Beformatioa and re 11 si on s wars. 

HenrylV.— The edict or Nantes; SuUii. 

Blabelleu and Mnzarlo.— Treaties ut Westphalia and of the PyrenesB. 

Louie XtV.— Ware and uooriueets. RevooaUon o[ the edict of Mantes. Oolbert, 
LoQvola, Vauban. A.rts and letters [□ the seveoteentb uentary. 

Louis XV.— Tbe Reiceney: tbe eyetem of law. Decline of the French power; rlae of 
PruselHaod of Riiasla; maritime struKRle between France and Ensland: the Indies 
and Canada. Pbllosophers and economists. 

Lnula XVI.— Tuncot. Meeker. American war. Convocation of the EtcUt giSnira'ax. 

Formation of French territory under the ancient monarchy. Institutions before 1789. 
State of France in l7Hft (the royal power and the J^tals g^iiJrauj. the Troit oribes. oorpora- 
tlons, privlleKee. justice, tlie army, taxes, osrlculture. the colonies, eto.l. 

Tbe Ooostltuent Asaemhly, Its retonne. Tbe prlDOiplee of 17SB. OonstttutlOD ot 
niil. 

Tbe Legislative Aasemhly. 

The Convention. Eatabllahment of the Bapabtlc. The faoUona. Trial and death oF 
Louie XVI. Ware. Treaty of Biile. Instltntlons and creationa of the Convention. 
Conetliution of the year III. 

The Directory. Bonaporte. Tbe la Brumaire. 

CoaatltuUon or the year VIII. Tbe instltutinne of tbe Oonsiilate. The civil eode. 
The peace of Amiens. 

The Empire. Tba cooHnectal blockade. The truatles of ISIG. 

Tbe Beetan ration. The charter, tbe parliamentary r^vi""'. Capture or Alitlers. Tbe 
monarchy of JnlF. TheHepublle ot IB«, The Beoond Empire. The ereatsof IBTO: the 
treaty of Frankfurt. Constitutional laws. 

5. Geogbaphy. 

OinpIenipntarvDouTDfli.— Physical and political ffsonrapbyot Europe: Keneral study 
of theiteoKraphrDf other parts oF tbe world: speclalstudy of theffeOKraphyot Fraooe. 
ot Alseria and ot the French colonies : map-drnwiait from memory. 

Uitirer priiiiara nchtKit.-i.— Tbe continents. Principal relleFs of tbe soil. 

Oceans and their currents. Qreat river basin?. 

Asia. Africa. America, Oceanlca. Frinolpal countries- 
European colonies. Staple productions. 

Commercial relations or the Qva parts ot the world with each other and especially 
with Prance. 

Europe. Qeneral con Qkh ration. Mountain eyetems. 

Dlelrlbutlonot water. Difterantcllmates. 

European countries: lanxuaKes, religions. KOvernmentt^ 

PriDolpal induBtrial and cnmmTclal centers. Ways ot communication. 

R'^la'tons of France with the different countries ol Europe. 

France. ConflKuration und extent. Boundaries. 

RcllelB of the soil : monolalnH. plateaus and plains. 

Water systems : declivities and baslDH: rivers and tribntaries; lakes, ponds, ewamps 

I iiud departments. 



pt~~^ 




Ei^oiiomlo seoffrapbr. Zones oF aaltare. Ooal-Belds. 

Frlnalpul (ucrlaallural aad ImluBtrlal productloDB. Wsth ot cammunlaatloii: OMwl*. 
hlsbwavB, rail wars. 
Aluerla oad tbe colonlee. 

C. Cmcs, Common Law and Notionb of Politioal Economy. 

Oamplfmeniaiti cojirifg.— B«vievi of tbe adTunced course Id lower prlmarr sahools. 

Upper oriTnaru gc/ioois.— Develop ment o( the proitrnm otthe ftitvanoed uourse In lower 
primary ecboola. 

More particular notions of the political. Ilnanclal. admlnUtratlve and jndlalal 
oncanlzatlon of Franoe. 

Elementatrnotlonaot olvlll»w(tberamH7an<! theolvllBtftle, the laws of propertr. 
Inberltaacea. cantcaats) and ol oommen-'lal law.imorchanta, oommerclal aoulatioB. bills 
of exohanee, orders, checkB). 

Oeneral notions of political eoopomy. 

Prodnctlon of wealth. Faotora in prodaoCton: material, work, economy, oapltal, 
property. 

Circulation and dlstrltiutlon of wealth, Excbanne. money, credit, wafcesand IntersBt. 

Consumption of wealth. Productive and unproduotlve eoneumpUon; tbe question of 
luxury: eipensee of the Btate: taxee, the budaeL 

7. AlUTHMETlO, GeOMETKY, SiJRVEYENG ASD ACCOUNTING, 
(tonijitenenlarii rour»flB.— Bevlew and development of the couree in lower primary 
eoboola. 
Upper primary iiihooli.—IJadec the tolIowlQK heads: 

a. Arithmetic. 

OperatlouB with wbola numbera. Sbort methods In oral and written work. Simple 
oUaraoters of divisibility. Proof by 9 of the multl plication aod division. OreateBtoom- 
mon dlvlaor of two QumbBra. DecompoBltlon of numbara into prime lactors. Oompoei- 
tton of the icreatesC oommoD divisor and ot the least oommon multiple of Beveral num- 
bers. Common fraotlona. BimpUSoatioa of tractions. Reduction of [rncilons to a 
aommon denominator. Operatlooa with fractions. Decimal froctiona. Operations 
with decimal fractions. Keductlon ot common to decimal trautloiiB. Siiuare root 
Practice la extroutlnK the square root ot numtrers. 

Simple notions of ratios and proportions. Proportional mOKnltudes. 

Varied problems: 8!mple intereat. Discount. Eii^banse, Public funds. Stooka. 
Oblleatlons. Inauranoe. Banklnic. Partnerablp. Taxes. Allieatiou. 

6. Metric system. 
NumorouB applloatlocs, principally to the measure of surfaces and of simple voIuibm. 

c. Algebra. 

Elements of alKebralc calonlatlon. 

Solution of numeric equations of the first dearae with one and several unknown 
auan titles. 

Application to problemn |p arithmetic. 

Bolutlon ot equations of the first deeree. Problems aod numeric oxerciaes. 

Bolatlon ot equations of the second degree with one unknown quantity; application 
to problema iu aritbmetlc and geometry. 

Prlaalpal propertlea of arithmetic and Keumetric pronreBsIons. 

General Ideas ot lOROrlliimB. Use of logarithmic tables with four or Bve decimals. 

Applications to compound Interest and to annullles. 

d. Qeometry. 

Plane Keometry and Its applications. General method employed In mukloe a geo- 
metric plan. Use ol instrumeute. Constructlou of plaua. The scale. Simple topo- 
Itraphlo problema. 

Elementary uotiosH of solid seometry, with applications. Elements ot trlvonometry. 
with the most common applioatlona. 



e. Surveying. 

PraoUcal ueralees In survaylnK. Computations from mnpa. Pnblemsin si 
Land registration. LsTelluK- tlse ot the wuter level. SlRhtlntc. Beodlni: ot topo- 
sraphlc c baits. 

_/". First nolionx of business and of accounting. 

Herchaiitft. Buslaesa tranBaaUons. Furobnses and sales. Memoranda. InToloea. 
Itaae!pl£. Simple bills. Bills parable to order. Bills of eiahauea. Indorsement. 
Aoceptanoe. Protest, Dratts. Cheeks. Negotiation ol commBcclal paper. Discount 
Oommiaelon. Bookkeeplns, Notions of slnKle-entry booUeeplnit. InBuCQcieno/ of 
the method of sln«le entry. Double-entrr bookkeeplDic. Failure. ArranRement with 
oredltois. Rebabllitatioo. Bankruptar. 

8. ELEKENT3 OF THE PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 

OMnptomenfan/Poufsen.— First notions ot phislosandof cbemtstrFp tauRht easentlallT 
b7 means ot simple experiments and elementarr ezplanattons. 

Velitht:ltseOeote: leTor; scales. 

FressDre exerted b; liquids. 

Atmospheda pressare, barometer. 

Blmple expetlmentsln heat.Uffht, electrloltr. maBQetlsm (thermometer, steam eti£lae, 
llKbCnlns-rod, telegraph, mariner's oompaas). 

Ideas oC simple bodies, of composite bodies. Metals aad aommou salts. 

Upper irritaaru aitltool*.— Under the heads: 

0. Physics. 

Usual notions on the three states ol bodies, the properties of liquids and Kaees, atmos- 
pherla pressure, tbe barometer. 

Experimental notions on the eftects of heat, the thermometer, wind. rain, snow: on 
the principal electric phenomena, the llahtnluK-rod. 

Equilibrium of liquids, oommuQlpatiuK TeesetB. 

Hydraulic press, IloatlDB bodies, uss of areometers. 

Horlotte's law. Uanometers. Pumps. Blphon. 

Expansion of bodies by heat ApplloatiDns. Oouduotlvlty and applications. 

Sources of heat Heatlnir ot solids or liquids and of the air of dwelllnsH and sbops. 

CbanKes of state : Fusion, evaporation. bolUnR. distillation. Use of steam as n motive 
force. Electric phenomena. Batteries. applleaUooe ot eletrcriolty, electric lUht, 
lelejtraphy. 

Moonets. use of tbe mariner's compass. Electro-maEnetB. 

Productiott ot sound. Echo. 

Relleatlon of lleht. plane mirror, concave mirror. 

Lenses : uses ot the maRiklfylDK iclaes, of the microscope, ot spectacles. 

Notlous of phrsleal mechanics. Motions. Forces. Idea of the workluK ot forces. 

Steam motors. 

Industrial appUoaUotui suited to the locality. 



Exercises In observation and examination ol familiar facta Introductory to tbe study 
of chemistry. 

Water, air. their Importance In KeoloKy and in animal and venetable life. Blmple 
experiments on tbe properties of water and otalr. Analysis and ayntheela ot water. 

Metalloids and the most useful metals. 

OxyKen. HydroBeo. NICrORen. Sulphur. Chlorine. Fhospborus. Carbon. Iron 
Zlno. Tin. Lead. Copper. Mercury. Silver. Gold. Platinum. 

Notions of aolda. oxides and salts. 

HotlOQJ ot DrKantc chemistry: FVom aa indiislrial ttaiuJpoint; Illumiuatlnit km. 
Benzine. Turpentine. Petroleum. Soap. Theoandle. Starch. Susar- Habufaotnre 
ot alcohols. Paper. Nftturol and artlflolal oolorltut matter. Dyelns. Preservation ot 
wood. TaonlnK. 



JVom <m agrumllural slnndpol'i! ; ManurncCnre of bread. Feimented Ug_neiir» (wine, 
beer, older). Cheeaes. OompoBitloQ ol [oods. Enea. Ullk. Blood. Flesh. Pre- 
Mrv&Uon of aliraeotary articles. 

Ohemloal luua. Notions ot eaulTttlenta. of the eompoBlli.jn of bodlea In vfelKlit nnd 

PrlDoifal Industrial applications. 

9. Elements of the Natural Soienceb. 



of the advanced a 



B In lower 



OotTijiiemenlary roiiraei, Bevlew with .e 
primary scbools. 

Uvper pranan/ achonU. Elementarr notloDS of the bumaD omanlzatloii. 

Eonmaratlon ot tbe prlnelpo! orsans and their functions. 

Funotlons of nntrltlon. FuDCUana ol relatloo. Natlona of domeatio animals and 
ontlvated plants of the localltr. 

Useful and barmTuI animals and plants, eepeolally those found In France and In the 
locality. 

The most common and useful minerals of tbe oountry. 

ClasBlflcation of anlmaia, Elementary study of vertebrates, dwelllne partloalarly on 
domestic animals. Mammals and tbelr principal ordera. I3Irds. nesliDE and mlKra- 
tlODs; InsectlTortius species. Bcaly reptiles. Batraclans and their metamorphoses. 
Fish, common alimentary species of salt and tresli water. 

Invertebrates. Summary study o! Insects and their metamorphoaes. iDdlcatlon ot 
tbe principal, ueetul and harmful species of the ueiebborhood. Summari' notions ol 
tbe molluBca, principally those wblch serve for food and Industry. 

Notions of the tanotlonH of veRelablea and of their clasalB cation. Indication of the 
moat Important veRetatilea, 

Notloneof fceolotty. SCudychleQr tbe neolosT ot the loeallty. Common phenomena. 
Brief notice ot tbe aomt>osition and structure of rocka: ot iieoloKic forces; ot Idstorio 
iieoloKy. 

HyKiene. Advice relative to the care ot the body : nonrlshment. clothlnfc, heatlns. 
IlKbUne. 

Advice touobintt tbe beat sanitary condlliODs of the home; aDarters of domestic 
animals. 

Public hrKlene : Rural sanitary conditions, irrleatlon. drainaee, dralnlnii of swampa. 
Salubrity of cities, sewers and water-closets; work-sbops, factories, wood-yards. First 
etepB to take In cases of accident while awaltlDe the arrival of a pbystclan. FrecButlona 
to take in ease of epidemics. 

10. Agbictjltdhe and Hobticultuhe. 

OcHnplnnentarv couriea.— Same prosram as In upper primary schools, bnt with less 
development 

E^w iiriiiwiri/ scdnols.— Practical notions of veKSlallon, ot Ihe arowth of vegetables 
ot their different modes of reprodnctlon {grains, slips. sraftinK). of tbe nature of differ- 
ent soils, of manures and tbeir proper use, of tallowlnti- 

EnowledKe and use of aerlcultural Implements. Principal aKrlcultural machines. 

Principal operations of agriculture; Ctearlnii, plunllnR, trantpluntlnK. drainsBe. 
Irrigation. 

Principal BKrIcultural products of France and partlcul 
alimentary roots and tutiera, fodder, oleaKlnous and textlli 

Dlaeaees of plants and remedies : parasitic veKetnbles. 

Vegetables, fruits and lloware. Use o( Kreen-houses. 

Care ot tmit tiees. 

Core of domestic animals. Culture of bees. 

11. Drawing. 

COTOpJeniBnfarvcmu'seg.— Oontlnuatlonof primary 
following proBram ; 

Free-hand drawlnti. DrawlnK. from copy and model, of purely no omctric 
UoldlntiH, ovolo , rail de coew. perlee. fretwork, etc. 



with application ot the 
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DrawluK. from copy and taoi3e1. of ornameDta whose eleaatits are taken Irom the 
vesetable klmtdom: leaves, fiowera and fmlts, palms. Follaite. 

Eierclaes In dranlDR tram memorr. 

Elementarr Ideae of the Btylea ol architeature slven on the blnokboard bv ttie teacher 
(three leseons). 

Drawlnic of the hnman head: Its porta, Its proportions, 

Qeometrlc drawlns. Execution on paper, irltb the aid of Instniments, of seometrlo 
flKurea which bave been drawn on the blackboard In the middle eouree. 

Use of colors. 

Drawings reproducinn dei^oratlve motives (or plane Burtai;ee or those In feeble relief: 
Pavementa. floorluRS, slazinffB. paneU. oeillnRS. 

Dra wings In India ink and in color at some of those designs. 

Be presentation of seometric solids and of simple objects, such as ordinary pieces o( 
(nmlnire. etc Use of colors to expreSB the nature of matarials. Oolorlnff of plane and 

Uiipir primnru schnols.— Bame proeram as for the complementary oonrses. 
Directions [umlsbed by the Adminislralion ties ISm^u-arti to Dz the mean of this 
course, aud. cooseanently. that of the examlnatfona. 

Geomethio Drawing, 
a. Fig wes in plane geometry. 
To execute at a Itxod scale, after a niven desittn, a decorative motive tor a plane sur- 
face Ipavements. (loorinK. Blazlns.) 

To color the different parts either aooordinx to the dlre<>tlons Riven In the deelRU or la 
soma other manner, produolns a pleasiUK effeoL 



To execute at a fixed scale, alter adven desiRn. the drawlnR by horizontal iiroiectlou 
(plnnl and by yerlioal projection (elevation) of a aeometrlo solid. 
To shift this solid as directed and to icive the new projacUous. 

c. Penetration. 

To execute at a Qxed scale, after u Klvea deslKn, the drawlns by projection (plan, 
elevation) ol two solids wbloh penetrate. 

The development of the surfaces of the solids Is to be Riven It tbey are susceptible of 
development. 

Note.— TbeaecoeeH of penetration are to be very simple. The number is to be limited 
and the application Is to be pointed out at once. Examples: sphere and regnlar prism 
(square or hexoRonat) irboseails posses through the centurot the sphere, (Application 
to thadrawluRof Quta and screws). Cylinders of tha some dlomei^r (application to an 
elbowed pipe), etc, 

d. Ferspeclive. 

To represent, by linear perspective, simple solids (cube, prism, cylinder), isolated, 
juxtaposlted or superposlted but not penetrallnic. 

The pupils are to receive a desien on which the dlmenBiona ot the solids are slven> 
thelt renpeotlve positions, and the point ot dew. as well as the dimensions ol the per- 
spective drawlnK. 

Parts ot machines and plans of buildlnRs: 

Toexeouteat aUxedsoale. otteradeslKn, the drawluKot a part of a machine or of a 
plan ot a building. 

OrnaTnenial drawing. 

a. These drawluKS are always from models. 

(i. The conditlODB and the rules tor the oorrectlon ol the drawings are determined In 
the decree ot May t. issa. 




12. Singing. 

aniraei.— CoaUaaation utttia exarolaes of the lower pHmnrv echool, 
sctiooti.— EienjlBes of illalloD, ol latouatlaD and of time. 
BlDslntE of a, melody wltb wordi. 
Execution of ohoruseB 1 n aeieral parts. 

Study otiolfeae: Kaowledne of tbeslSDB. of the iDtervale. of the tones, of the cbaniies. 
dI the meaauren, of the rhythms and of the keys. 
BeBdlncc at eieht of a leesoD of soif-'ge in keys of sol, fa and "(. 
MuBloal dl:\tatloD with transpoeltlon of keye. 
Qeneral pdnoipleE of n 

13. MoDEEN Languages. 

Is In the UPiwr primary sahoola, 
Uvp^ primarv sf^uofg.— Bead Ins and wrltlnu. TranslatlonB and explanallonB. 
Practlaal notions of srammar. CoQTereatloa on a eubiet^t taken from every-day Ills 
tram manual tralpiOR. Crom number, from the life ot plants and animals, from voyasea. 
eU, Written Cranslatlon at slffht of s!mi:Ie sentencea chosen in the same way, Ques- 
tlona on words or ooustruittioni used In the eierclseH. Or&l and written exerolam. 
Simple compositions. baelnesB letters, eta. 



MORAL EDUCATION. 

CSwipimnenlaru coursefi.— Instruction is □( the same charaoter as In the lower prlniary 
Bohools. It is essentially practical and experimental. Its object is to form and exercise 
the moral sense of the pupil. 

The methods of lustruotlon are cooversatloae. and practical exercises tecillUK to put 
Into aotlon what has beeo leartpd. Id addition thereto tbe course comprises a rcKular 
BBrleBOfle8BOQHroriQln([ the methodic review of the studlesof the middle and advanced 
olasBea In the lower primary Bohool. These Isbsobb follow theproKram Riyen below: 

a, T/te/amilu. —Duties ot parents and children: reciprocal datlee of masters aod 
Borvanta: family epirit; 

b. Soiuefy.— NeceHsIty and beneflte of society, justice, solidarity, fraternity. 
AppllaatlonB and developments of the Ideas of justice: Bespeot for human life add 

liberty, respect for property, respect for promises, respect for the honor and reputaliou 
of others. Probity, equity, loyalty, delicacy. Respect for opinions and beliefs, 

AppUoaMoDB and developmentB of the idea of charity or of fraMrnlty. Its different 
dearees; duties of benevolence, tolerance, clemency, etc. Devotion, the supreme form 
of charity; show that It has a place In every-day life. 

<!. IVuiraunhT/.— What man owes hia country (obedience to the laws, military service, 
dieolpllne, devotion. Qdelity to tbe flaK, eto.l. Taxation I condemnation of all fraud 
toward the Btate). The vote (Itis morally ohlixatory: It ouKht to be free, con acleniloua. 
diBlQt«rested, IntelliKentl. BlKbts which correspond to these duties^ Personal liberty, 
liberty ot conscience, liberty of wort, liberty of association. Guaranty of tbe aecnrlty 
ot the lite and ol the property of all. The national sovereignty. Esplanation of the 
repnblloan deeife: "Liberty, equality, fraternity." Id each chapter of this course In 
social morale, without enterinic Into metaphyalcal dlacusalons. the attention ot the 
pupil la to be colled to: 

1. The difference between duty and Interest even when they seem to be tbe aame. 
. e., the Imperative and disinMrested character of duty ; 

a. The diatlnetlon between the written and the moral law: The one (liea a minimum 
ol prescriptions which society Imposes on all her members under 3xed penalties: the 
other Imposes on each one in the secret of hla eonscienee a duly which no one compela 
1 to tulfll, hut which he can not cealect without leeiintt Bullty toward himaelf. 
toward society and toward God. 

Dpperpriman/scftDoi*.— Under tbe lollowln«( divisions: PrelimlQary notions. Moral 
rssponBlblllty. Liberty. Duty. Biiilit Tirtne. 



Vomrstie liuliita.— DutlcBot chlldrao toward parents, of brothera and sisters townrd 
eacb otber. mntual duties of husbands and wives, of masters and servants, duties of 
parents toward children. Family spirit 

Ci''i'- diUiei.— The eouMiy. the State and the eltlzen. 

Piibllo autborlty. the constltullon and the laws. 

Datleaofoltlzens: Obedience to the laws, military senloo. taxation, votlnu. 

Duties of the KOvernJnE; The icreat publlo powers. 

Patriotism. 

Ihitiet of tialioH* Soicard raffi oTAt.— Notions of International rlnhta. 

fleiura! dalin of aortal lift, — Bespoot for person, lite, iibertr. honor, reputation, 
opinions and bellelB. property, etc.: respect for oontrartB and promises; distributive 
and remunerative luaUce; equity. 

OharJty. beuevolences alms-id vIdk. Hoodaeea, solidarity, politeness. 

Datlea toward animals. 

ArsanaldufiKi,— Self -respsct, veracity, modesty, foreslnht. couraae. self-oontroi. 

lievelopmeut of alt our (acuities: work. 

UeliQlaat cfufi>5 and correapomtmo prji'ilpucs. — Place of rellsloua sentiment In 



oraSa. 



maklnK happy. Ood and tt 



TWENTY-SECOND CHAPTER. 

SCHOOia FOR INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL TRAINING. 

These schools are classed with the public primary schools, and 
are repalatetl by the law of December 11, 1880, and by the decree ot 
March 17, 1888. The course of study covers at least three years. 

Schools for industrial and commercial training: (w»/es manuelles 
^apftreidiasage, and icoles primaires superieures priparaloirea au com- 
merce ou a I'industrie) assure pupils: 

1. A complement of primary instruction. 

2. Industrial or commercial instruction, or both. 

The time-tables in these schools are divided fis follows: 



Industbiai. ScreooLS and Classes. 






FiBST I'KiB. 


SicoND Tub. 


THian Ywa. 




Hours dally. 


Hours dally. 


Hours daily. 




ahonri^ 

ihoor 

I hour 


9 hours 

• hours 

Ihoor 

Ihour 


Ihonra. 
« hours. 
1 hour. 

1 hour. 












°""' 


B hours. 









OOMMEBCIAL SCHOOIB AND CLASSES. 



GENERAL PLAN OF INSTRDCTrON. 


Flbstteab. 


..co„™i 


t™™» 


Hours daily. 


Houre dailr. 


Houre dntlr. 




Ihoar 

a hours 

I boar. 

a tionrB 


I hour 

Shonra 

1 hoor 

I hour. 

Ihour 


Ih ur 
























Thoora 


7 hoars 


Bhoore 







Pupils under 12 are not admitted to these schools. They most 

bold the certificate of primary studies or its equivftlent. 

Ill schools for girls the working houra are reduced to sis, for the 
first yeari seven, for the set-ond year; eiffht, for the third year. 

Id case a fourth year ia added to the course, the time-table is 
determined by a special pi-ogram. 

Observation. 

A commission appointed to make inquiry and report to the Legis- 
lature of Penngylvania respecting iudustrial education made quite 
an elaborate report in 1880 on the condition of industrial education 
in Prance and in other countries. It was my good fortiine to meet 
in Paris George W. Atherton, chairman of this commission, and to 
visit with him some of the leading French industrial schools. The 
report of the commission covers 592 pages and is very valuable to 
persons interested in this subject. 

One of our most profitable visits was at the ^cole Diderot in Paris 
which had at that time about 300 pupils. 

The object of this school is to prepare workmen for eight of the 
principal trades. The apprenticeship lasts three years. During 
the first year pupils pass from one workshop to another in order to 
test their aptitude. At the close of this year they choose a trade 
with the concurrence of their parents, and devote the second and 
third years to this special apprenticeship. Pupils are paid for sat- 
isfactory work at a fixed scale. Two-thirds of their wages are allowed 
the pupils monthly, and one-third is kept by the director until their 
graduation. 

French schools in cities and centera of population are abundantly 
supplied with apparatus, and the teachers are remarkably ingenious 
in its use. The noticeable feature of the apparatus used in Indus- 
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trial bcIiooIb is that much of it is made by the pnpils. At the Ecole 
Diderot, for example, the pupils lunch at the school, and the qnes, 
tion of preparing and cooking potatoes has received attention. 
The director, who is remai-kably ingenious, has invented two large 
machines, one for peeling' and one for cooking pottitoeB. Both wore 
made by the pupils, and both work to a charm. 



TWia^TY-THIRD CHAPTER. 
PEIMART NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

Primary normal schools are establishments for training teachers 
for tlie public ecoles maternetles, the lower and npper primai'y schools.* 
Normal schools are under the rector subject to the authority of the 
minister. They are boM*ding schools. Board and lodgings are free. 
Day students may be admitted on the recommendation of the rector 
and with the approval of the minister. The course of study is three 
years in length. A primary practice-school is annexed to each 
normal school. In addition, an ecole malemelle is attached to each 
normal school for females. 

Normal school directora are appointed by the minister. They 
should be 30 years of age and should hold the certificate of capacity 
for the inspection of primary schools and for the db'ection of normal 
schools. 

A steward with the title Sconome is attached to each normal school. 
In normal schools for males, the econome is charged with the instruc- 
tion in bookkeeping: in normal schools for females, with the 
instniction in domestic economy as welL These &onomes may also 
give other instruction according to their qualifications. 

Candidates for the position of steward should hold the brei^el sujiir- 
teur and the tvTtifictU ttapiilude pidagogique. They should be at least 
21 years of age, and should have served on apprenticeship of one 
year mider the steward of a normal school. 

Instruction in normal schools is given by professors, assistants 
and Bpectol teachers appointed by the minister. The direction of 
practice primary schools and ecohs matemelles is confidefl to a 
member of the normal school faculty. 

'rhereare olao two ddvaQoed noriual scboole {foiilfitau-aai-ltosea nod SaiiU Olinid\, 
These BpboolB Ulip tonner tor man, the latter for women) train normal school prolaBHow 
BDd prolessore or upi>er primary Bchoola. They are KratultouB nnd tbe course ut etady 
oovera three years. The aoriaitl Bohool li^pB- Carpantier) at VereiUlIeB trains directresses 
for tbe iSvolei nuUemrllfi, 
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Workmen may be employed iu Dormal schools for males to asaist 
the professor of maiiaal training. 

In every normal school, receiving more than 60 pupils, the num- 
ber of profesBors is fixed at five, not including the steward and direc- 
tor of the practice school (two for letters, three for the scieneea and 
manual training). The mimber is fixed at four if the school has 60 
pupils or less (two for letters, two for the sciences and manual 
training). 

The summer vacation in normal schools ia seven weeks in length. 
Holitlays and other vacations eorrespODd with those in primary 
sc oola. About five hom-s daily are devoted to meals, recreations 
and physical exercises, and eight hours to sleep. 

Stddents. 
The number of students each normal school may receive is fixed 
annually by the rector with the advice of the depai'traent council. 
Candidates are : 

1. To be between 16 and 18 years of age ; 

2. To hold the brevet elementaire ; 

3. To place themselves under bond to ser\e 10 years in public 
instruction ; 

4. To be iu a satiefactory physical condition. 

The rector has authority to admit candidates more than 18 years 
of age. 

The examination for admission ia held before a commission 
appointed by the rector. The academy inspector is president of 
this coraraisajon. More than two trials are not authorized. 

Candidates must submit birth certificate and biographic sketch. 
They ai'e examined as to physical condition by the normal school 
physician. 

Examinations for admission are both oral and written, including, — 

1. An exercise in dictation of about twenty lines. The punctuation 
is not dictated, but candidates are allowed ten minutes in which to 
revise their work. 

2. Au exercise in penmanship {palarde, ronde, cursive, coarse, 
meilium, fine). Three-quarters of an hour are given to this work. 

3. A simple exercise in French composition (two hours). 

t The solution of one or more problems iu arithmetic with expla- 
nation of processes (two hours). 

5. An easy exercise in drawing (one and one-half hours). 

6. Questions on the French language, arithmetic and the metric 
system, the history and geography of France, notions of general 
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geography, elementary notions of the physical and natural sciences 
(at least half au hour ie devoted to each subject). 

7. Abstracts of two lessons given by the professors on two sub- 
jects (one literary, the other scientific). These abstracts are to be 
prepared in half an hour each. 

8. Au exercise in muBic from the advanced course iu primary 
schools. 

9. Gymnastic esercises taken from the advanced course iu primary 
schools; also, for the males, military exercises; for the females, 
needlework. 

The examinations are divided into two parts. Only those candi- 
dates who succeed in passing the first part satisfactorily are 
admitted to the second. During the second series of tests, 
which are not to occupy more than one week, candidates are 
lodged and fed at the normal schools at the expense of their 
families. 

Students leaving the normal schools voluntarily or excluded 
therefrom or breaking the engagement to ser^'e 10 yeai-s in public 
insti-uction, must restore the coat of boai-d, washing and books. 
Dispensations may be granted, however, by the minister on the 
recommendation of the rector and with the advice of professors and 
academy inspector. 

Every normal graduate i-eceives, when first called to a post of 
duty, an indemnity of twenty dollars. 

Normal gra<lnat6s are entitled to the first vacancies iu public 
schools in accordance with their certificates of capacity. 

Normal students have every opportiuxity for their religious 
duties. 

The oidy pimishments which are authorized are: 

1. Detention within the school buildings. 

2. Warning, pronounced by the director, 

3. Public reprimand, pronounced according to the gravity of the 
offense by the director or by the academy inspector. 

4. Suspension for a period not es^ceeding 15 days pronoiwced 
by the rector on the report of the academy inspector, and with the 
advice of the admiuisti'ative council.* 

5. Expulsion, pixinounced by the minister on the recommendation 
of the rector. 

* An admlulstratlTe oouDoit. appolated lor three reare, and comrosed of the aowtemir 
Inspector as preHident. Ms members aamed brtlie reoWc.tind two cuu/isfiUim fdi^raai. 
wMahea over the maturlal laterests ol each normal sohool. 
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COURSE OF STUDY IN PRIMABY NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

The f oUowing are abbreviated translations of the official time-tables 
and courses of study in primary normal schools for males and 
females, as published January 10, 1889 : 

NoBicAL Schools fob Males. 





HouBS PKB Wkek. 


SUBJECTS. 


First 
year. 


Second 
year. 


Third 
year. 


Literary instruction: 
Pyscholoflry, morals, pedairoiry 


2 
6 
3 

1 

2 
2 


2 

4 
3 
1 

1 
2 


Q 


French laneuaflreand literature 


4 


History and civics 


s 


Geoicraphy 


1 


Penmanship 




Modem lanfEuaAfes '. 


•2 






Total 


16 


13 


IQ 






Scientific instruction : 
Mathematics 


3 
2 
1 

4 

• • • • • • 


4 
2 

1 
4 
1 


4 


Physics and chemistry 


3 


Natural sciences and hysiene 


tl 


DrawinflT and modeling 


4 


Theoretic agriculture 


1 






Total 


10 


12 


13 






Manual and aisricultural training: 


6 
3 
2 


6 
8 
2 


5 


Military and eymnastic exercises 


3 


M usic 


a 







*In addition to the two hours, one hour weekly is devoted to conversational exercises 
in the laoffuaise studied. 

t Hyffiene and i;eoloi;y in the third year occupy tofirether one hour weekly. Hygiene— 
twenty lessons. 

NoBMAL Schools fob Females. 



SUBJECTS. 



Literary instru'^tlon : 

PMycholouy, morals, peda«:offy 

PrHiich lanffuaee and literature 

History and civics 

Geosrraph y 

Penmanship 

Modern lancruafires 

Total 

Scientific instruction: 

Mathematics 

PhysicH 

ChemiBtry 

Natu ral sciences and hygiene 

Domestic economy 

Drawini; 

Total 

Needlework 

Household duties and work in i;ai den 

Gymnastics 

Music 



HOUBS PSB WSSK. 



First 


Second 


Third 


year. 


year. 


year. 


2 


2 


2 


6 


4 


4 


3 


3 


3 


1 


1 


1 


2 


1 




2 


2 


•2 


15 


18 


12 


2 


2 


2 




1 






1 


1 


i 


1 




4 


4 




7 


9 


10 


3 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


a 



* In addition to the two hours, one hour weekly is devoted to conversational exercises 
in the lanffuacre studied. 




I. Elementary Notions of PevcHOLOOY. 



Object of psycholoKy.— Its relatlonB lo pedaEosy aad mor&la. Qeneral desarlption of 
tbe bumaa toci^tlee. 

Pbutipat adioilu. -Movementa. inaUnctB, habits. 

SmaibllUii.—Pienaare and pain. Physical sauaiblllty: Needs and appetites. Moral 
eeDBlbllltr: Family spirit: social and patilotio feelinKs: aentiinent of tlie true, ttie 
IWButltal, llie Kood : reilKloua teeiiaK. PafiBiou. 

Intflligeact.—OonBelaDoe: EbesenaeB: natural and ncqul red perceptions. Memory and 
imMlnatlon. Attention, abstraction and KeneraliEatlon : judRinent and reitBonlnii. 
Tbe prinoiplea of reoDon. 

IVHl-Liberty; habit. 

Confbuioneofasvholoou—Daalityot bnman nature. Spirit aod body: moral. Intel- 
tectaul and animal lUe, 

n. Appucatios of Psychology to Educatiok. 

Phusical fiiucofiarL— Oeneral bealtb : ahitdren'a Kamea and aierclses. 

ItUellePlual nliicalioiL— Development of the intellactnal faculties at differeat bkob: 
application to various forms of information. EduoitUou of the senses : simple obser- 
vation exercises. TminlnK of memory and Imaaiuatiou: judsment and reaeonlne. 
Different prooesaea : InducUoo: deduction. 

Methods of Inetmcliou.— Purtiuulac study of prouessae applicable to each subject. 

Moral nlticalioiL— Natural diversity In InatlDcta and cbaractera. modlilcatioii of char- 
outers and formation of habits. Oulture of aenalbliltr of child. EducatJon of tbe wilL 
Slaolpllne, rewanls and puniahmenta, emulation. 

second year. 
Theoketio Morals. Principles. 

/ntrodudion. — Objaet of morale. 

(brui^imoe.— Inatlnotlve discernment of so od and evil, development throuRh eduoation. 

Libfrlj/ aiidTetpomibiliti/.—CouSitioua. desrees and limitations of respousibillty. 

UbllDorjiMiaRdrfuIj/.— Nature of moral law. InsutUcIepcy of personal interest aa basis 
ol moral law. Insufflclencr of aentimenl. 

/« bint and lederoirpur.— DlBoIty otroau. 

Sanc^ionxt/iiiomff.—BelationB between virtue and happiness. Individual Banotlona. 
Social sanctions. Ijupreme sanotlonB: Qod and the future life. 

Pkactigal Morals. Applications. 

J>r«URaf dufiRii.— TbeIr fuundailoD. t^ll-reepect, temperance, prudence, oourane, 
reapeet for truth, promises, etc. 

Familu dutirs,—Tbe family: ita moral nod social importance. Domestic duties. 

Gmrral *oaial iJuf if «.— Personal reiatloca. Division ol social duties. Dulles of lustice 
and charity. 

i>ti(if»o/jiig(ii>/.— Reapectfor life, llberly. bonor, reputation, properly, opinions and 
beliefs of otbers Sacred character of promieee aad aootracti'. 

t7ii-iirhdiei.-Tbe SInle. loUDdatlon of public authority. National BoverelKOty. lis 
limltatlonu (liberty of coniiclenue: peraonal liberty: property). Uuivertial sulTroBe. 
Leotslallva. executive and ludiolal powers. 

Duties of citizens: Patriotism, obedlenae to the laws, taxatlop, military service, votlca. 
education. 



A. The Hist thcee moiiUis a. 

B. Practical Pedagogy and School Management, 

1. l^dagoaie organaaliim.— Ciaefitlcatioii of pupiln: proKramn; time-tables: iirapara- 
Uoo of laBBooa. Bobool paliiers. CompoBitioos. 

1. Diicii/line.—OoBS OTdar. BpwardBSDd puDlehments. 

3, Aulborltiee plaoed over the Bupervlsloa and dlrectjoo of publio schools; relationa 
of 1 he teachai with each. Dapartmenl reaalatloo of public scboola. 

LawB. decrees aod circulars, witb special studr o( Ihe otRanla lair of October so, 1886. 
and ot the decree and luBtrtictlooB of Junuarr >8. 1887. 

1. LeadloK pedasoBues acd their docIrlasB. Analrsis of the most Important irorka. 

C. Ncnoss OP PoLiTicAJ, Economy. 

Production ol wealth. Aeeots ol production: material, work, eoonomF, oepltal, 
property. 

Circulation and distribution ol wealth. Eichanee, money, credit, wattee and Interest. 

OonBumptJOD of wealth. Productive aud unprodactiva consumption, the question of 
luxury: ezpeDses of the Stale: taxation, the budset. 

FERNCH LANGUAGE AND LITEBATUHE. 

1. BeADISQ and IlECrTATION. 
OlasBlo Bslaetlous read aloud. Choice selections committed lo Euetnory. Supple- 
mentary reodluK aeelenad b^ maeter or choseu by Btudent. under hia diiecllon : written 
or oral anulisia of belectlons. 

2. GlUMMAB AND GrAMMATIC EsERCIHES. 

First B'ur.— RtHioOul atudy o! Prencli BrBmmar. 
,Sr''ondi/Far.— Thorough review with eaBentlal historic notions. 

F<>reuch course, oral and written exercises in orthovrapLi', Kraoimatk' and loelcal 
analyalB. 

3. Composition. 

first vrai- — One hour. Sei-ond and third yMH-s.— Two bours. 

4. History of Literatdbe. 

aiu't— First halt of the I7tb centutr. 
Secoait lrimeslre.—Seaoni half of the I7th century and the isth to the Revolution. 
Third (i ini'-Bi™.— The I9th oentury. Havlaw. 

HISTORY AND CIVIC9. 
FIRST YEAB. 

H18TORV. 

First 'rimj-sfrf.— Ancient bUtiry: Greece and the Orient 

Second triiiie'trr.—Roraaa history. 

T'lii'iib-imeslrs.— Middle axes to IM years' war. 

X. i].— Historic notl''UBor the Orient, Oreece and Rome should relate partltialBrly 
ouatoms, beliefs, monuments, and Ibe part taken In the development of civilization. 
Leeends, anecdotes. bloKrapbles. daaerlptlona and literary hl-^tory are very Important. 
Time should be reserved at each lesson for selections from erest ancient writers, 
modern historianH or travelers. 
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SECOND TEAR. 

i>frtt (nmetlrc^— From the iw yeare' war to the Seformatlon. 
S«cond trlmetlre.— From the Retormation to the RevolutloD ol 1668. 
r/iirfltrijiiflsli'fl.— Prom the Revolution of 1688 to the Prenoh KeyoluUoD. 
If. £.— The most Impartant eveats, loventloaa and dlseovaries. 

THIRD YEAR. 

Po-Bi iptmeiirfl.— The BevoluUon and the OonBolato. 

Snvnd lrcm»ab-e.— The Empira and the RsBtanratian. 

Third lrimeatre.-ScoinlBao to la^s. BaTiew. 

if JiL— Instruction aa. In Hecond year, except that o 
lidevotedto olvlcs. The loBtruotlonln olvica la moat thoroui 
IhBtitutlons, iaaludloB the ayatem of primary edacatloo. 

GENEEAL GEOGKAPHT. 
FIRST YEAR. 

Elementary notions ot ooamoeraphy. Qeueral study ol tha earth. Explanation of 
Keotcraphlo terma. The elobe and rnaos. 

General study ol the ooatinentH and ooeapH. Great oroKraphlc and hydcosraphlc 
^yeteuiB. MmOEpberlc and marine currents. Human racea. Equatorial, tropical and 
polar reKlona. 

Political eeoKraphy. Particular study ot the principal countries of Asia, Africa. 
America aad Oceanlaa. 

Prtoclpal iceoRraphlc explorations, 

SECOND YEAR. 
Geogeaphi: of EunorE. 

Qsneral atudy ot Europe.— Phyaiiial description. Partloular study of each Qoantry 
IFrancenotlnelndedl: Physical, administrative, asrlcultural, indoBtrlal and oomnier- 
clal KeoKcaphy. Governments; rBllclona. 

THIRD YEAR. 

GEOGBAPin OF EltASCE. 

Physloal aeoKrapby. BouodarleB. OrotcrBpbF and hydrosraphy. Historic and 
admin la Iratlve Koosraphy: Ancient and modern divisions. Qovemment (central. 
departmenlAl and communiLl). Aiirioiiltural. InduBtrlal and oommerclal Keoicraphy. 

GeoRrapby ot Aluerla aad of the French oolonlea. Physical and admlnlatratlve Eeo- 
sraphy. Aicrlcultural and ladustrial products. Importation aud exportation. 

AEITHMETIC. 

FIRST YEAR. 

Operalions with whole numbers. Divisibility by l, s. t. is. 3. t, IL Qreatest common 

dlvUor; least common roulliple. Common and decimal fractions. Metric Byctem, 

BhUo and proportion. Simple Interest. DIscounL EichaoKe. Partnership. Alllxa- 

lloQ. Short methods In oral and written work. 

SECOND YEAR. 

A. Completion of arithmetic. 

B, Alsebra through equations of tha Qrst deRree. 

THIRD YEAR. 

A. AlKebra.— BolutloD of equations of ibe second degree with one unknown quantity. 
Applications tn arithmetic and eeometry. Arithmetic and Bsomatric (>ro« cession a. 
LoRarithms. Compound Intaraat and annuities. 

B. BooklCBeplnK.— SinRla and double aolry. Dispositions o( the oommerujal code 
relative tD pogimerclal reaponalblllty, 

17 




aEOMETRY. 
FIE8T YEAR. 
Two JHXiliB ol LeeaDdre.— FroportloDal Ilaee. Bimtljtude. 

SECOND YEAB. 
LeuRtb ol the clrunmferencs. Meaaure o[ areas. 
Parallel IlDas and planes, Trihedral auBlea. 
Ueasure o( volumeB. 
Cylinder, codr, Bpbere. _ 

THIRD YEAR. 

Bummary DoHonHOl trlBonometry. 

OoustruoUon ot seometrlo plane. Boale. ConvDntional sifcoB. t^urreror's o< 
mariner' H oompamt. 
Practleal work ani problems In euri-eyliiK. LevoilnK. 
Dimenaloned plans. TopoKraphto plans and maps. 
TopoKraphio promenades. 

PHYSICS. 
FIB8T YEAR. 

lVeiiihiondAi/(6-03(o(ica.— Direction of weinht. Centerotitravlty. WalKhta. Balaneee. 
Bpeclfle Kravitr. Llqulda In eiuilibriam. Liquid preBaure. OoiiinmniciitinK vesHelB. 
Hydraullo prase. Principle ol Arclilmedos. Areometers. Oosee. AtmoeplierJc 
preBsarp. Baromateis. Marlotte's law. Manoraetere. Pneumatic machines. Pamps: 
eipbon. Dal loons. 

j) niusticK.— Propasation of sound. Ueasure ol the velocity ot sound In the atr. la 
liquids and In solids, fieitexlon of sound. (Juallties of sound. 

SECOND YEAR. 
if«iil.— Dilation. Thecmomet«re. Coefflclents of dilation. Common applloatlotiB. 
Conductivity. Applications. Motion in lluulde and saxes. Marine currente. Winds. 
Ohlmneye. Ventilation. Chanees in the etate of bodiee. Fuelon. solldlD cation, diaao- 
Intlon. prrstallizatlon. Vaporization In air aod In a vacuum. Tapors, Tensioo. 
Hycrometry. Cloude and fogs, rnln, enow, frost. Evaporation. Ebullilion. Dlstlila- 
tlou. Experimental notions of calorlnietry. FreezlnK mixtures. Cold prodaoed by 
evaporation. Manufacture of Ice. Principal methods ot heatlnd In domestic economy 
and in Industry. Ideaof steamenRinee. Inetallation atid obsHrvation of thermometers. 
Uaxlma and minima temperatures. Atmospheric presEiire. Diurnal and annual voria- 
tlone. WInde, Weather Indications. Cyclooee. Blizzards. 



THIBD YEAR. 

E/ecft-iii'li/OTirfniao'ifWairL— Production of electriolty. Electric machlnee. Leyden jars. 
Atnioaphsrio electdcity. Batteries. EI eotrlc current Electric liKht- Maenete. Oom- 
posees. Galvanometer. Matcnetlo Induction. Elactro-maRneL General Idea □( the 
electric telearoph. Induction. Telephone. 

OpIiVtr.— Propaeatlon of lltcht. Dmbra and penumbra. Froperlleaof plane and spheric 
mirrors established experimentally. Refraction. PrlBme. Befleetion; mirage. Prop- 
erties of lenses, established ezperimenlallr. MagDlfyint; Ktaas. Ulcroeeope. Tele- 
scope. Decomposition and recomposltion of IJKbt. Spectra, liain-bow. Badlant heat. 

Fhysii'al HI ec/y on ics.— Motion. Inertia. Foroee. Lawa of the fall ot bodies. Atwood'a 
machine. Mass. Measu re ot force. Simple machines. Lever. Pulley. Motlvapower. 
RsBlslanea. Notions of the equivalence of mechanic work and heat 



CHEMISTET. 
FIEHT YEAB. 
AaalyslH and amtbesle oF ivater. Hydroseo. Oxysen. AcalrslB ot nlr. Nltroeen. 
General Dotlons ot ohemlcal rombusUoD. DiBeninwad heat Obanite ot propeitlei. 
Principles of Domscolature nnd ot obemlcal Dot&tiOD. Aclde. BaaeH. OxIiIbb or nltro- 
tten. Nitric aoid. Ammonia. Laws of ahemlool comblDatlons. GhtoriBB. Sydro- 
chlorio acid, lodlae. Sulpbnr. Sulphuric acid. SulphuTons ncid. Hydrosulphnrlc 
acid. FlioBphoms. PhoBptiorla aold. Fhospboretted bydroffen. Carbon. Carbonlo 
ozldeB. Carbonte aold. Slllclo acid. 

SECOND TEAE. 
Matals. Alloys. 8n!t«. NotionB ot etiuivalenle. PotosHlvni and sodlnm. Potaah. 
Soda. Sea salt. Artificial salt. Calolum and majnueBlum. Lime: carbonate, sulphate, 
pboBphnte. Almaianm, Alumina. Alum. Silicates, clarB, pottery and rIhsb. time, 
mortars, cements. Iron. zlno. Oxides. snlphateB. carbonates. NoModb of metallurgy. 
Tin. copper, lead. Oxides, sulphates and carbonates. Heronry, silver, sold, platlnilm 

THIBD YEAR. 

Summary Dotloos of elementary ODolysis and syDtbesIs ot ornanlo substaDces. The 
classlQcation of these BubHtances: 

Bydro-carbon. Alcohol. Ether. Glyoerltie. Glucose. Dextrine. Phenol. Acids. 
Alkalies. Albumeiu OelaUne. Preservatlott of woods, hides and foods. 



THE NATUKAL SCIENCES AND HYGIEKE. 
FIEST YEAR. 

a. The description of the structure ot the oreans ot plants. 

b. PunctlonH ot nntritloa, fenuudation and Kerminatlou. 

<'. Dlylelon of plants Into dlcotyledoaous. mouoootyledonoua. and aootyledoDous. 
Special study of usefnl aud poisonous plants. 



SECOND YEAR. 



THIRD YEAR. 

Geology. 

Geeeral stady of the principal KeoloKlc phenomena of the present epoch. 

CUllKatlon thereof In the eiplauation of ReoloRlc phenomena ot former periods. 

Bocks. Geoloiric forces. Historic KBology. 

JV. fiL— Though the instmotlan Id botany Is placed In tlie first yearot the coume. 
nevertbeless the students ot the eecond and third yearn as well ob those of the nrst are 
tomoke frequent botonlo excursions under tlio direction of the professor. 

Hygiene. 

Water. Air. Foods. Oontadlons diseases. Excrementa. Sanltsry conditions ot llie 
household. Diseases contracted at school. Vaccination and re vaoci nation. Bynlene 
In Infancy. DlBeaaee ot animals. 



MODERN LANGUAGES. 

FIRST YEAR. 

Professors are not to lose slirht of the fact that Instmotion in modem laoffoaiceB Is for 
conversational purposes. 
Simultaneous exercises in reading, writing and orthoicraphy. 
Lists of words, exercises in conversation on these words. 
Memory exercises, short and easy poems. 
Pronunciation is to receive careful attention. 
Instruction in grammar is to be practical in character. 
Simple exercises in reading. Explanation of selections read. 
Orammatic themes. 

SECOND YEAR. 

Ck>ntinuation of the same method and exercises. 
Lists of words and conversation on these words. 
Memory exercises. Short and easy selections in prose and poetry. 
Beading: of choice selections. Ck>nversBtlon on selections read. 
Continuation of fl^ammar. Give a practical character to this instruction. 
Short compositions on simple subjects. Letters. 

Bead in German HebePs Schatzk&stlein, Grimm's popular stories; in EoffUsh, one of 
the readers and Miss Ed^reworth's stories. 

THIRD YEAR. 

Oontinuation of the same method and exercises. 

Oral and written exercises on lists of words. 

Memory exercises: Selections chosen from the principal authors. 

Exercises in readini;. 

Exercises in calculation in the foreign toncrue. 

Oonversations on ReoRraphy. travels and subjects connected with every-day life. 

Review of the firrammar. 

Composition: Letters, descriptions, simple narratives. 

Beadinff: Schiller's Geschichte des Abfalls der vereinifften Niederlande and Gfresehichte 
des dreissiflTJahriflren Erie^s; Franklin's Autobioisraphy ; Miss Corner's History of 
England. 

Sours in the foreifirn toncrue throughout the course. 

Extracts from foreign pedaRoeic journals. 

AGEICULTUKE. 

SECOND YEAR. 

a. Yeflretable flrrowth.— Study of the soil and means of modifying its chemical oompoBl- 
tion and physical properties; «:rains, leguminous plants, fodder, industrial plants. 

b. Alimentation.— Domestic animals. 

0. Rural economy and notions of afirrioultural accounts. 

THIRD YEAR. 

Horticulture. 

a. General notions. 
&. Culture of trees.— Grafting. 
0, The kitchen-ffarden. 

The professor should dwell [particularly on the horticultural conditions of the 
locality. 



DEAWING. 
FIEST TEAK. 

ImITATTVE DHAWrNQ. 
The aoDHM ol etudr aloBsly resemblsi that of tipper prlaatr aohools. 

Geometrio Dbawtno. 

The oonrse ot studv is Bimllar to that In upper prlomrr schools. 

SECOND XEAB. 
Review with devetopment as la up[>er priioary sohoole. 

THIRD YEAB. 

llBTlew of tie work o( lie second year with development ae In the upper primary 
BchoolH, 

N. B.— The development ottbe I 
QttInK the normal school etitdenij 

VOCAL Am) INSTEUMENTAL MUSIC. 
FIRST YEAR. 
Elementary prlodplee of maelc FronunaUtloa and dlctloo. Use of the voice. 
Respiration. Oltisslflaatlon ot voices. Exercises In major and mloor scales, 
Ensy ezerolees Id dictation. Execution of simple seleotlons. 
Elementary exerajses on the orsan or piano. 

SECOND YEAE. 
BevlBW with development 

Oral and written exercises In major and minor scales In the keys of avl and /a. 
Execution o( seleotlonB In several parts. 
Oontluuatlou of the exerolBes on the orsan or piano. 

THIRD YEAR. 
Execution ot choral muslo. 
Elementary study of acoompanlments and of harmony In connection with school 

Continuation ot the exercises on omon or piano. 

Notions of the history of music and ol the principal moster-pIeoeB In music. 

GYMNASTICS AND MILITABT EXEBCISE8. 
first yeab. 
Gymnahtics, 

Games. Promenades. Evolutions. Lessons in French tKixinc stick and cane exer- 
ofseB. Eencine, 
Ekerolses with Kymnastlo apparatus. SnlmnilnK. 

MiLiTAEr Exercises. 

Formation of the section. AllKnments. Harchea. CouD term arches. 
SECOND YEAB. 



Mn-ITAHY EXEROIBES. 

iiiorluK, RaiirlDR. H 

thibd teab. 

Gymnahticb. 

le rrecedlsif eierclsea and methodic prepArntloa for 
rar primary echooln. 

MrLTTABY Exercises. 

<r with arms. Target proatlce. Study ot the Kun, model isri. 



NORMAL SCHOOLS FOR FE5IALES. 

1. Psychology. Pedagogy. Mohalh. 

aa In the normnl school b for 
on the dntles ot the w[fe. the n 

2. Feenc;ii Lancuage. 
The same proKram as la normal achoola For malea. 

3. History. 

The aame proftnun aa In normal sahoola For malae. 

mSTORX AND CIVICS. 
THIBD TEA.E. 

The same program aa fa normal aoboola tor malea with leas development. 

Geography. 

The aame program as In normal sohoole for malea. 

Mathematics. 



Physics and Cfiemistry. 



Natural Sijienceb, 

Id botanr, zooloK7 and hysiene the courses aru tbe Hameasthoas in normal Boboola 
for males. 
The eonrse in KeoloKr Is almpll&ed. 

Domestic Economy. 
THIBD TEAB. 

The hoasebold.— Oare ot dwelling and furniture. Care of olothlntr and llnsn. 
WashlDR and IronlDK. Alimentation. Niitritlva qualtlUes of dieTereiit foods. Hodbo- 
hold acoonnta. 

N.B.— The Btudentsare to be eEerclBedaa much as possible Id the preparation of Food 
and In other household duties. 



Modern Languages. 

LB that in normal Bchoole for moles. 

Needlewobr. 
first year. 



The makias aod 
The miililaa oF v. 

W[th ttia BBWlDI! 



u-tlcles of olothliiB for iiieii, in 
SECOND TEAR. 



Haanei: of taldne m 

The study of pntleroB. 

The drawiUB ot ratterna and tli 



children hj hand, oi 



cutt[DK of Articles o[ clothluK therefrom. 



THIRD TEAR. 

Review aad oompletion at [he Qrst aod seoond rears. 



Singing and Instrumental Music. 

The aame proiiraui bb that Id the aarmal schools for malea. 

Gymnastics. 
The course oC atud; la similar to that of normal sobooU for males with the omlBEloa 
of certain exerclMH. 

CONCLXTSION. 

Several authorities have asserted that the Freucli admit tlie 
superiority of Prussian schools, because French parents have sent 
their children iu many cases to Prussian secoudai-y schools. Tliis 
argmuGut had force aa far as secondary schools were concerned, but 
it should have been restricted to these schools. 

If France continues to make aa mucli progress in her secondary 
schools as she has made during the past few yeai's, the comparison 
with those of her rival will be as favorable as in the case of elemen- 
tary schools. At present she is endeavoring to avoid the objections 
which have been urged by Germans against theii' own system of 
secondary instruction, and seems to be working along better and 
more practical lines, though it must not be overlooked that this 
work in France is yet in its infancy. 

Schools, like prophets, are often not without honor save in their 
own couutrj'. ^Ve have many examples of the truth of this state- 
ment. Parents in New York often send their children away to be 
educated, when they would receive better instruction in the public 
schools at home. In the same way German parents send their 
children to France and French children are sent to Germany, 
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though in these cases the acquisition of a modern language is often 
the principal reason. 

We must also bear in mind the fact that the reputation of FmBsian 
schools has been established for more than half a centiu-y, while the 
French system of public instruction dates almost entirely from the 
Franco-Prussian war, and in a large measure from 1882. The 
schools of Prussia have been perfected gradually from 1813, the date 
of the completion of the reorganization of the system of education. 

With this fact in mind we do not exi>ect to find such a high 
degree of perfection in the French as in the Prussian schools, and 
are indeed surprised that comparisons, based on results attained in 
so short a time are so favorable. 

There is no system of public instruction which is not weakened 
by poor schools. I have heard lessons in technical grammar in 
Kindergarten in Paris, and I have visited second and third rate 
schools in Germany. When pnpils have expressed stirprise that as 
an American I was neither i-ed nor black, and asked what language 
was generally spoken in the United States, I have not drawn 
general conclusions aa to faulty methods of instruction because my 
other visits had convinced me that Prussian and French elementary 
schools have attained uniform degrees of excellence while our 
model elementary schools are exceptions to the rule. 

It has been stated by prominent authorities that the French 
or Prussian child of 12 is about two years in advance of the 
American of the same age. It is most unjust to make such 
comparisons unless they are accompanied by explanations. It is 
not because the French or Prussian pnpils have greater natural 
capacity than the American, but simply because from their sixth or 
seventh year of age they have been forced to attend school regiilarly 
for at least 40 weeks annually, and have been protected in school as 
far as possible from the imposition of bad work. 

In France and in Prussia the laws fix a minimum of instruction 
fur elementary schools, and surround the schools with all safe- 
guai'ds. The result is that the general standard of the work accom- 
plished approaches that maintained in our best elementary schools. 

In New Tork the laws do not prescribe the work for elementary 
schools. Each school is practically a law unto itself as to what 
shall be pursued and how. Furthermore, the legal school year is 
about ten weeks shorter than in Prussia and France, and attendance 
is irregular. The result is that oui' model elementary schools are 
exceptions to the rule. 
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